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HEN we wrote last week the investment of 

\ ," Paris or its capture by assault seemed immi- 
nent. Now any such contingency appears to 

be utterly remote. One might easily be too sanguine 
about the future, but we can, at least, be sure of this : 
that the great German offensive movement has definitely 
failed. The German army is in retreat, and, unless the 
French and British official reports are too optimistic, it 
appears to be in imminent danger of having its retreat 
converted into a more or less disastrous rout. If it 
escapes that danger and conducts its retirement with the 
same success as the Allies did theirs a fortnight ago, we 
may expect a temporary lull in the military operations 
in the western theatre of the war.» By the time the 
Germans approach the French frontiers—if they fall 
back so far—both sides will be so worn out with marching 
and fighting that, for the bulk of the armies, a rest will 
be imperative. Apart from British reinforeements— 
which are said to be approaching the battle area in 
fairly substantial numbers—there will be practically 
no fresh troops left anywhere in the field. The Germans, 
and probably also the French, have evidently put forth 
the maximum effort of which, for the time being, they 


are capable. 
* * * 


The reasons for the German retirement will very likely 
not be plain for some little time to come, but the obvious 
and probably the correct explanation is that, as they 
advanced towards Paris, drawi ing out their line, amd as 
the French reinforcements came up, their superiority in 
point of numbers grew steadily less. It may not have 
actually vanished, but it became too small for the 


maintenance of a successful offensive; and the only 
alternative to an offensive was a retirement. It may 
well be, too, that a large number of the German regi- 
ments were demoralised by their losses in the advance, 
and had temporarily to be treated as ineffective. As the 
famous German military historian Hoenig, who fought 
in 1870, bore witness from personal experience, troops 
which endure exceptionally severe punishment, even 
though they survive the immediate ordeal unbroken, 
are apt to suffer—men and officers alike—from shattered 
nerves for a considerable time, even for months. By 
their method of throwing regiment after regiment for- 
ward to the attack in close formation, as we know they 
did during the recent overwhelming advance,the Germans 
may have achieved their successes at too great a cost. 
Decisive victory all along the line would have justified 
their tactics, but for a prolonged struggle it was the 
worst possible beginning. These admittedly are only 
conjectures founded on inadequate data, but the fact 
which they seek to explain of the enforced retreat of the 
Kaiser's main Western Army is now unquestioned. 
* * * 

In the Eastern area the Russians seem to be achieving 
solid and decisive results as far as their dealings with the 
Austrian army are concerned. But they still remain, 
and must for a long time, remain only a slightly less 
uncertain factor than they were at the beginning of the 
war. Before we attempt to form a confident estimate 
of their ability to push into the heart of Germany and to 
advance upon Berlin, we need to see them fighting in a 
hostile country with long lines of communication be- 
hind them. We shall then soon know whether the 
allegededefécts in their transport service really exist. 
Moreover, the armies they have been fighting so far 
have been largely composed of non-German elements 
with little or no heart in the war. When they meet the 
Prussians they will be facing a homogeneous body of 
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men fighting willingly and intelligently for everything 
they hold dear. The result may be, in the long run 
we believe will be, the same, but we may expect that it 
will be achieved with infinitely greater difficulty. 

* * *” 


Nothing could be more encouraging than the prompt, 
enthusiastic and apparently unanimous manner in which 
the Indian people, from the seven hundred ruling chiefs 
to every conceivable association and society, Hindu and 
Mussulman alike, have rushed to the support of the 
Empire. The House of Commons was genuinely moved 
on Wednesday by the unprecedented recital of India’s 
offers of help in men, money and material. When the 
offer of sturdy Gurkhas from the independent State of 
Nepal was announced—still more when the Under-Secre- 
tary came to the proposal of help, both in troops and 
prayers, from the Dalai Lama of Tibet, on whom we 
have no sort of claim—the attentively listening House 
was dumb from sheer amazement. Never, probably, has 
the whole Continent of Asia, from Behring’s Strait to 
Bab-el-Mandeb, been so united in sentiment. The King’s 
grateful messages to India and to the self-governing 
Dominions will, we hope, not be the only response. We 
emphasise the suggestions made in our columns by 
authoritative spokesmen of India that this is the right 
moment to remove some of the most galling of the limita- 
tions that the Indian Government persists in maintaining 
on Indian feeling and aspirations. 

* * * 

Is it decent to continue to refuse all commissions in the 
Indian Army to even the ablest and most loyal of Indians? 
Is it necessary to deny to even the most trusted Indians 
the privilege of possessing arms for household defence 
against armed robbers ? Is it necessary to maintain the 
entirely arbitrary powers of suppressing newspapers, 
which are given by the Press Law, and on which the Cal- 
cutta High Court has animadverted so severely ? And— 
to couple petty insults with larger grievances—need we, 
after more than half a century of expiation, continue 
absolutely to exclude all Indians as such from admission 
to the beautiful Cawnpore Gardens, which are kept up at 
the public expense, and deny to any persons of Indian 
race (except by special permit of a magistrate) the privi- 
lege of visiting the magnificent temples inside the Agra 
fort ? In a number of perfectly harmless ways it would 
be easy at the present moment to give a great stimulus 
to loyal sentiment in India with far-reaching and per- 
manent results. Is the opportunity to be missed ? 





* * * 


The charges against the War Office, made in the House 
on Wednesday by Sir Ivor Herbert, were strongly 
worded, but from information that has reached us from 
many sources we have no doubt that they were founded 
on facts. In suggesting, however, a parallel between the 
way in which many of the new recruits are being herded 
together in camps and barracks without pay, proper 
food, kit, or adequate accommodation, and the break- 
down of the War Office at the beginning of the South 
African war, the indignant General was surely stretching 
a point. If the War Office at the very moment when it 
was despatching, supplying, and reinforcing the strongest 


army that we have ever sent to the Continent, and was 
also for the first time maintaining the whole Territorial 
force on a war footing, had been able to deal without 
muddle or confusion with an entirely new army of re- 
cruits in itself several times larger than the Regular 
standing army that has hitherto had to be provided for 
in England, it would have shown itself to possess a 
positively superhuman degree of foresight and elasticity 
of organisation. Moreover, if it had waited to appeal 
for recruits until it had made really adequate arrange- 
ments for their reception, it probably would not have 
got them. As it is, it has got them in greater numbers 
than for the moment it can cope with—that is the simple 
truth ; and until we have given the War Office another 
week or two in which to clear up the confusion, there is 
no need to talk about breakdown or even serious 


inefficiency. 
* * * 


The gravest feature of the week is the failure of the 
Government to do anything to “ grease the wheels ” of 
the Town and County and Parish and District Councils 
in enabling them to undertake additional enterprises of 
public utility so as to prevent the widespread unemploy- 
ment that will otherwise be upon us. We cannot expect 
Councillors, dazzled by the illusory millions of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, to be eager at this time to raise 
the local rates. Unfortunately the Government gives 
no tangible promises of grants in aid of such new and 
additional works. The Local Government Board is 
even resisting the obviously economical policy of sus- 
pending the municipal sinking funds, on the plea that 
insurance companies and other lenders are entitled to 
punctual repayment of the instalments of the loans 
that they have made. This is a characteristic official 
evasion. A large part—probably more than half—of 
the fifteen millions a year which the Local Authorities 
of the United Kingdom are required to repay, is not 
repaid by way of instalments under contract with the 
lenders ; but is, by Treasury and Local Government 
Board regulation, paid to sinking funds, which are either 
invested in securities of one sort or other, or else used 
to purchase and cancel municipal stock. The London 
County Council, for instance, is required annually to set 
aside two or three millions in this way. No person 
would be injured if these payments were suspended ; 
no contract would be broken ; and by a slight increase 
in the annual payments after the war, it might even be 
arranged that there should be no extension of the 
period of the debt. Councillors would do well to point 
out to the Cabinet that it is economically absurd to be 
required to go on bearing a charge of a sixpenny or 
ninepenny rate, in order to feed an impersonal sinking 
fund, just when we have to be borrowing hundreds of 


millions sterling. 
* * * 


We do not suppose that any very great sympathy will 
be aroused by the protest of the Globe against what it is 
pleased to call the Home Secretary’s attack on the 
freedom of the Press. What Mr. McKenna, acting 
through the Press Bureau, has done is to request the 
Globe to cease publication of the alarmist correspondence 
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which it has been getting up on the “Spy Peril.” A 
couple of Army Corps or so of Germans, we were asked 
to believe, were domiciled in this country with arms in 
their possession ready to concentrate at a moment's 
notice on the word of command from their War Lord. 
Every journalist knows how easy it is by inviting 
correspondence on such a topic to stimulate the flow 
of a practically unlimited amount of sensational “ copy” ; 
and the Globe apparently thought no story too absurd 
to be printed. Except, perhaps, for the affair of the 
“ White Slave Traffic’ there has probably never been 
a more thoroughly nonsensical newspapcr agitation. 
Such methods of increasing circulation are not to be 
encouraged at the present time ; and, unusual as it is for 
us to find ourselves in sympathy with Mr. McKenna’s 
administrative policy, we can only wish in this case 
that he had thought fit to act sooner, before so many 
panic-creating tales had been added to the currency of 
suburban war gossip. 
* * * 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society, which employs 
well over 20,000 wage-earners, has set an admirable 
example by its decision to guarantee the continuance 
of full wages during the war to all of its employees 
who volunteer for service in any capacity in the land 
and sea forces. Payments will be made periodically 
in the case of married men to their wives or dependents, 
and in the case of unmarried men without dependents 
the sums due will be accumulated and paid to them 
on their return. The Society has also contributed 
£10,000 to the Prince of Wales’s Fund, £1,000 to the 
Belgium Relief Fund, and £500 towards the equipment 
of the battalions which are being raised from the 
Manchester offices and warehouses. If there is any 
private captain of industry employing a large number 
of weekly wage-earners who has made sacrifices for 
the State on a scale that equals this record, we have 
yet to hear of him. At all events, the 3,000,000 working- 
class owners of this great concern have no reason to 
fear that in the present competition of generosity they 
are likely to be outdone. 


* * * 


Labour is once more in power in the Australian 
Commonwealth. We have not yet received the com- 
plete details of the elections which were held on Saturday 
last, but that is the broad result. The last Labour 
Ministry took office in 1910 and held it until last year, 
when a combination of its opponents succeeded in 
turning it out. The position of the victorious Liberals 
was, however, an impossible one, as they had a majority 
of one only in the Lower Chamber, whilst in the Upper 
Chamber they were faced with an overwhelming majority 
of Labour members. During the recent Session, there- 
fore, they manceuvred to secure a dissolution of both 
Chambers with a view to appealing to the country for 
& working majority. The electors, however, have 
decided otherwise, and have given the working majority 
in the Lower Chamber to the Labour Party, which 
retains also complete control of the Senate. On the 
question which most interests us all at the present 
moment, of the military and naval measures which 





the Australian Commonwealth is preparing to take, 
there will, of course, be no change of policy, except that, 
since the new Ministers will be free from the domestic 
embarrassments which beset their unfortunate Liberal 
predecessors, they may be expected to prosecute the 
arrangements for the dispatch of the expeditionary 
force with even greater vigour—if that be possible— 
than has been displayed heretofore. 


* * * 


By the regrettable death of Dr. Ludwig Frank, who 
was killed in the fighting at Lunéville on September 3rd, 
the German Social Democratic Party has lost one of its 
most able and talented members. He was elected in 
1907, at the age of thirty-three, as the Reichstag repre- 
sentative for Mannheim, and was then reckoned the 
rising young hope of the anti-Revisionist section of the 
Party. August Bebel looked upon him as “ his Ben- 
jamin,” and as his successor in the leadership. But 
experience of the dogmatic attitude of the Prussian 
Marxists soon drove the young South German politician 
into the opposite camp, and he became the spokesman 
of the Revisionist revolt against the older school. On 
several occasions he roused the anger and opposition 
of the Prussian Socialists by supporting the Socialist 
members of South German parliaments when they acted 
against the tradition of the party and voted for the 
State Budgets. Since the death of Bebel his influence 
has increased, and it was expected that in a few years 
he would become the official Socialist leader in the 
Reichstag. He was an eloquent and powerful speaker 
and made his mark both on the platform and in Parlia- 
ment. He was keenly desirous of promoting friendship 
between Germany and England, but at the same time 
had little sympathy with the cosmopolitanism which 
is a characteristic of the orthodox German Marxist. 
The German Social Democrats can ill spare men of his 
education and ability. 


* * * 


The August Trade Returns naturally recorded an 
enormous slump. Exports of the manufactured pro- 
ducts of the United Kingdom went down from 
£44,110,729 to £24,211,271. The decrease in imports 
was not so marked, owing partly, no doubt, to the fact 
that many cargoes arrived in August which were on the 
seas when war broke out. Our cotton exports declined 
from £10,469,920 to £5,839,981, and our exports of coal, 
coke, ete., were halved. There was a heavy decrease 
in our imports of food, drink, and tobacco, though the 
grain imports increased ; but the greatest decrease in the 
department of raw materials was in wood and timber, the 
imports of which fell by over two millions, or approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Though there was a great decrease 
in paper imports generally, there was an actual increase 
in the weight of paper imported on reels from Norway 
and Newfoundland for newspaper work. The Swedish 
supply was seriously interfered with, but that from 
Norway was maintained. As regards foreign trade as a 
whole, there are grounds for hope that the financial 
measures now taken by the Government will lead to its 
prompt revival, and that August will prove to have been 
in this respect the worst month of the year. 
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THE TWO VOICES 


N the diary of the war this has been, on both fronts, 
I a week of alternate light and shade. We are apt 
to forget, amid the blaze of battle, that there are 
two fronts ; and that it is, in the long run, absolutely as 
important for the Government to maintain the position 
unbroken on the economic as on the military and naval 
fighting line. It will avail us little for Lord Kitchener 
and Mr. Winston Churchill to keep the army and the 
fleet unbroken if, in the United Kingdom itself, millions 
of families are reduced to starvation. A nation unfed 
must perforce sue for peace, even more certainly than 
an army broken by defeat. There are grave indications 
that the Cabinet is by no means so unanimous and 
wholehearted about the conduct of this war on the 
economic front as it is about keeping up the military 
and naval firing line. On the policy in the struggle 
against unemployment and distress it speaks with two 
voices. 

At one moment the Government is resolute, audacious, 
and strong. Last Saturday we had the announcement 
of the greatest and most extraordinary financial opera- 
tion that the world has ever seen. In order to start 
again the shipments to this country of hides and wool, 
cotton and timber, which the sudden collapse of the 
international remittance market had suspended, the 
Government agreed to advance to the score of great 
** accepting houses’ in the City—without security, and 
on the understanding that it would not press for 
payment until a year after the ending of the war— 
whatever sum was necessary to enable the huge mass of 
bills of exchange falling due in August, September, and 
October to be paid at maturity. How much this may 
mean in additional advances by the Bank of England, 
over and above what it has already paid out in dis- 
counting many of these bills, has not been revealed to 
us. But the whole operation, from first to last, is not 
likely to involve a liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment of less than a couple of hundred millions sterling, 
of which a percentage will almost certainly be loss. 
And with a boldness which is as remarkable as it was 
indispensable to the achievement of the object, the 
Government, quite incidentally, and as if it were a 
matter of course, freely and unconditionally releases all 
the drawers of the bills, and all the endorsers, from their 
contingent liability to pay the sums due if the bills are 
not met! This measure—carried out almost precisely 
in the way suggested in Tuk NEw SraTEsMAN of August 
29th, and we believe in no other journal—was absolutely 
necessary to prevent widespread and disastrous unemploy- 
ment only a few weeks hence. To keep the United 
Kingdom employed and fed, it is necessary that, every 
day of the year, raw materials and food to the amount, 
on an average, of something like a couple of million 
pounds worth should be shipped to us. Towards the 
end of August practically no raw materials and relatively 
few cargoes of meat were being shipped. Day after 
day next to nothing was leaving such ports as Val- 
paraiso and Rio, Singapore and Shanghai for this 
country. In spite of securing the command of the sea, 
we were, from sheer inability to finance these shipments, 
daily drifting nearer to a repetition—a repetition not in 


one industry, but in nearly all—of the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine during the American Civil War, when the 
mills stopped, not from want of orders or of capital, but 
because the raw material was not being shipped to us. 
Without the regular stream of supplies of cotton and 
wool, hides and timber, rubber and copper, tin and iron 
ore—to say nothing of meat and corn and tea—nearly 
all our mills and factories must presently have shut 
down. To maintain undiminished the aggregate volume 
of wage-earning employment in the nation, Mr. Lloyd 
George, with the Cabinet behind him, has not hesitated 
to authorise advances (with a Government guarantee to 
the Bank of England) to the extent of a couple of hundred 
millions sterling. This is in the grand style. 

With the same object of maintaining undiminished 
the aggregate volume of wage-earning employment, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, as Chairman of the Cabinet 
Emergency Committee, has done his best to husband 
for the inevitable distress the few millions of the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund—a mere drop in the ocean of our need 
—and has given the word to Local Authorities all over 
the kingdom that they are to expedite and initiate 
every conceivable enterprise of public utility. This, as 
Mr. Samuel explained, is not to relieve distress, but to 
prevent its occurring. The men and women who are 
inevitably discharged by the dislocation of private 
business were thus to be, as far as possible, individually 
absorbed into regular wage-earning employment in the 
ordinary way. To help the Local Authorities in this duty 
of actually preventing the occurrence of unemployment 
(so as not to have, in the alternative, to provide for the 
unemployed), the Local Government Board promised to 
waive technicalities, to sanction schemes without delay, 
and to be free with its grants-in-aid, which were to be 
supplied, if required, from the £100,000,000 war credit, 
which had been expressly made applicable to such 
purposes. Four millions more were to be promptly 
spent in housing schemes, wherever housing was most 
urgently needed. At the same time, the Board of 
Agriculture, the Development Commission, the Road 
Board, the four National Health Insurance Commissions, 
and the Board of Education were to co-operate by 
putting out all available funds. This, too, was in the 
grand style. To prevent the occurrence of unemploy- 
ment, by actually augmenting the public expenditure 
on works of utility all over the kingdom, would be 
immeasurably better than letting unemployment occur 
and then relieving the distress. 

Unfortunately, the Government failed to make its 
policy understood, either by the Departments concerned 
or by the Local Authorities. Highly placed officials 
continued to talk of the relief of distress, not of prevent- 
ing unemployment. Municipal Councillors and anxious 
Town Clerks enquiring how the promised Government 
assistance would be forthcoming were told privately that 
nothing had been sanctioned! The Board of Education 
explained that there were no building grants available 
on the Estimates for new schools or institutes. The 
National Health Insurance Commission practically 
suspended its consideration of schemes for building 
sanatoria and organising nursing, as matters that must 
await the end of the war. The Local Government Board 


similarly hung up all idea of establishing in every 
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county the pathological laboratories which Parliament 
had ordered, and for which the grants-in-aid had been 
sanctioned. Naturally the Treasury, faced with its 
own grave problem of ways and means, discouraged all 
departmental expenditure that was not actually urgent ; 
and, in flat contradiction of the supposed Government 
policy, actually allowed the Post Office to take the 
opportunity of suspending some of its services, reducing 
others, and postponing works of telephonic extension 
and the building of new post offices in various provincial 
towns. 

Now we have Mr. Lloyd George himself, forgetting 
his own policy of maintaining undiminished the aggre- 
gate volume of wage-earning employment in the 
kingdom as a whole, speaking with the customary 
Treasury voice. To the influential municipal deputation 
on Tuesday he preached, not a vigorous augmentation 
of all municipal enterprises, in order to second his own 
audacious advances of hundreds of millions to prevent 
unemployment, but actually municipal parsimony. He 
held out to them no hope of grants from the £100,000,000 
war credit vote; he said nothing of the inevitable 
additions to the estimates of the Board of Education 
and Local Government Board that will be required even 
to fulfil the promises of their circulars; he offered no 
relief to Local Authorities by way of suspending their 
payments to municipal sinking funds—all he conceded was 
that they should be enabled to share with the Govern- 
ment in borrowing money, without the Treasury making 
a profit out of them! This, by the way, is what the 
four millions voted for housing have been transformed 
into—the Local Authorities are to be allowed to borrow 
this sum at no greater interest than the three and three- 
quarters or four per cent. that the Government will have 
to pay! As the Corporation of Glasgow is daily receiv- 
ing considerable sums on loan from its own citizens at 
3} per cent. interest, this does not strike the Glasgow 
Councillors as any great boon. What is even more 
grave, we have Mr. Lloyd George warning the Local 
Authorities against starting works of public utility 
unless there is evidence of “ actual insistent ’’ distress 
in their particular localities, and not until the distress has 
become exceptional and acute. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, apparently forgetting all about the import- 
ance of keeping up the aggregate volume of wage-earning 
employment throughout the kingdom, ignoring the 
Board of Trade’s figures showing a quarter of a million 
men out of work to-day—to say nothing of many more 
women—actually went so far as to imply that schemes 
would only be sanctioned that were undertaken 
deliberately for the purpose of relieving the local 
distress. Here we are back again at the fatuous and 
frightfully costly policy of “ relief works,” for the 
purpose of “employing the unemployed.” Can it be 
that the Government Departments have not yet realised 
the difference between the two policies ? 

We suggest that it is of supreme importance that the 
Government should speak as unambiguously, and with 
as clear a voice, about its war policy in economic as in 
military and naval matters. As things stand we cannot 
avoid a serious doubt as to the earnestness and sincerity 
of their intentions. Are the Local Authorities every- 
where to augment their enterprises of public utility (as 





Mr. Herbert Samuel tells them), in order to maintain 
undiminished throughout the whole country the aggre- 
gate volume of wage-earning employment ; or are they 
to economise until exceptional distress has occurred 
locally (as Mr. Lloyd George advises them), and then 
start relief works in order to “‘ employ ” the unemployed 
men (who will, by that time, be storming the municipal 
offices)? And, meanwhile, what about the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, which has done its best to absorb all 
local charitable aid, and which Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
Cabinet Committee is now seeking to “hold up,” 
avowedly in order to drive the Local Authorities to start 
their new enterprises? If Mr. Lloyd George won't let 
the Local Authorities augment their municipal enter- 
prises until exceptional distress has manifested itself 
locally, and Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Cabinet Committee 
won't loosen the strings of the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
until the Local Authorities have augmented their 
enterprises, we are in for a bad time. But we hope 
that we have misunderstood the two voices. It is high 
time that the Cabinet made its economic policy clear. 


SAVING THE EMPIRE ON 
1s. 3d. A DAY 


“Nor is it conceivable that the man who is willing to die in a ditch 
for his country would haggle at the sacrifice of even all his meagre 
Army pay were that smaller sacrifice necessary for his country. But 
such a sacrifice is so very far from necessary that we, in fact, have 
decided to increase that pay to at least one pound a week as the 
simplest and most dignified method of dealing with some of the prob- 
lems of the soldier and his dependents. This increase from the country 
we feel still leaves the country immeasurably in the debt of the soldier.’ 


HE admirable speech, from which the above is 
an extract, has unfortunately not yet been 
delivered. It represents Mr. Will Dyson's 
intelligent but too sanguine anticipation of what the 
Prime Minister would say at the Guildhall last week in 
opening the national recruiting campaign. There is still 
time for it to be said, and we very earnestly appeal to 
the Government to say it, not because it would greatly 
stimulate recruiting, but because it is the very least 
that a self-respecting nation can afford to say to those 
on whom it is relying to preserve it in being. 

The terms on which 500,000 men are now being 
asked to enlist are practically identical with those 
which are offered to the Regular Army in time of peace, 
and which are so low that the Army authorities ordinarily 
have to rely on waves of unemployment to drive in the 
necessary number of recruits. The pay for Lord 
Kitchener's Army is ls. 3d. a day. In addition, there is 
an allowance to men with families of 1s. 1d. a day for a 
wife and 2d. a day for each child ; 6d. a day from the 
man’s own pay is also allotted to the wife. In other 
words, a single man gets 8s. 9d. a week, whilst a married 
man with two children gets 5s. 3d. a week for himself, 
and 18s. 5d. a week for his wife and family. There is 
also an extra allowance of 3s. 6d. a week for wives resi- 
dent in the London postal area. For sisters, mothers, or 
other dependents there is no allowance whatever. The 
incomes of the families of men on active service are, of 
course, supplemented in a number of ways by public 
and private charity, and by the generosity of employers ; 
B 
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but the above figures represent all that the State as such 
considers it necessary to pay. 

Were we not so accustomed to soldiers being under- 
paid, everyone would be shocked at the incredible 
meanness of this scale. Certainly, if there had been no 
settled scale in existence, and the Government had had at 
this crisis to formulate de novo the terms on which it 
proposed to deal with volunteers and their dependents, 
it would not have dreamed of suggesting rates so low. 
But as it is, the proposed sweating of the new Army has 
been generally accepted as a matter of course. Men 
have come forward on the understanding that they 
would get practically nothing for their services, and 
that their dependents would have to rely on charity ; 
and scarcely a complaint has been heard. But that is 
only an additional reason why we who remain at home 
should insist upon the whole question being reconsidered 
at once and dealt with in a fashion more worthy of the 
wealthiest and, we hope, not the least generous nation in 
the world. 

When the war broke out the Government required 
a considerable number of men to do navvying work in 
connection with certain coast fortifications. It needed 
the men immediately, and it could not hope to get them 
for 1s. 8d. a day, so it paid 5s. a day. We may take 
it, then, that this is the rate which the Government 
considers it right to pay for unskilled labour in the 
present emergency. It follows that in cases where the 
nation pays less than this to any who are serving it in 
any capacity in connection with the war it is deliberately 
trading on their patriotic sentiment to save its pocket. 
A man who digs military trenches at Eastgate-on-Sea 
gets 5s. a day ; the man who digs trenches at Mons, and 
marches and fights day and night into the bargain, gets 
ls. 8d. a day. Is there anyone who will attempt 
seriously to defend such an arrangement ? 

It may be urged that those who are offering their 
lives in their country’s defence do not wish to have their 
services reckoned in pounds and shillings. That is true 
enough. If it were not, how many of them would go 
even for 5s. a day? We are not suggesting that that 
sum represents anything like the market value of their 
services in the field. Whatever we pay we shall still be 
deeply in their debt. But the fact that the spirit of our 
recruits is above mercenary considerations is surely as 
mean an excuse for treating them shabbily as could well 
be imagined. Again it may, and doubtless will, be 
urged that by means of charity the dependents of every 
man on active service will, in fact, be adequately 
provided for. This is scarcely a more reputable argu- 
ment than the last. Why should the wives and mothers 
and children of those who are serving the nation in the 
most dangerous and arduous capacity imaginable be 
compelled to rely upon the uncertain and more or less 
unpalatable assistance of benevolent persons and their 


agents? By all means let the well-to-do make their 


gifts—there will be, in any event, plenty of scope for 
their generosity—but we are bound to see that no woman 
who has a son or husband at the front is actually under 
the necessity of applying for, or accepting, charitable 
help. Every such woman is entitled to be fully main- 
tained as a matter not of charity, but of right. We have 
no business to force a burden of gratitude on those who 





have sacrificed far more than we have. Finally, it may 
be urged that we cannot afford to pay the entire army on 
the scale suggested. This is as much as to Say that 
since the whole nation cannot afford to bear the financial] 
burden of the war, therefore a section of it—and that 
the section which has accepted the physical burden— 
must bear it. So stated, the argument needs no refy- 
tation ; but it is perhaps worth while pointing out that 
the nation could, and would, pay £5 a day if it could not 
get men to preserve its safety for less. Besides, there js 
no question, we believe, of the readiness of all sections 
of the community to pay whatever they are asked for 
the purposes of this war. The least that those of us 
who are not able to volunteer for active service can do 
is to pay our share of the cost, and to pay it not in the 
shape of a well-advertised subscription to a Royal fund, 
but as a sum prosaically assessed and levied by the State 
according to our ability to pay. A large proportion of 
those who are now volunteering are sacrificing half or, 
in many cases, the whole of their incomes. We who 
stay behind shall in any case be getting off cheaply. 

In other directions the Government has not been 
ungenerous. It has come to the rescue of banks and 
financial houses, and has pledged the national credit to 
the extent of hundreds of millions to save these great 
institutions from shattering losses. Most of the public 
funds so risked will, we trust, be recovered, but there 
must be a percentage of bad debts which the community 
will have to pay. It was a step necessary for the pre- 
servation of trade and industry, but it will inevitably 
prove a costly one. With the railways, too, the Govern- 
ment has made arrangements eminently satisfactory to 
the companies. According to the Financial Times— 
for the precise accuracy of whose statement, however, 
we do not vouch—the Government in taking over 
temporary control of the lines and rolling stock 
“guaranteed to each company receipts on the same basis as those 
obtaining in the corresponding period of last year. In view of the 
fact that trade in 1913 was exceptionally good . . . whereas trade 
before the war broke out was definitely on the down grade, such a 
guarantee certainly indicates that the State in its treatment of the 
railways is not acting in any spirit of parsimony.” 

In its treatment, too, of civil servants who enlist the 
Government has made generous arrangements, so that 
they may suffer no diminution of income. Indeed, it 
seems that it is only the ordinary recruit who has given 
up a non-official job to respond to Lord Kitchener's 
appeal who is being treated “ in a spirit of parsimony.” 

Let us in conclusion make our suggestion quite clear 
and definite. We propose that every man employed 
anywhere as a soldier during this war should receive not 
less than 35s. a week, or its equivalent, from the State. 
The value of his keep, which is provided, may be taken 
at 10s., and for his personal needs and pocket money on 
service he wants, say, 5s. a week. That leaves a mini- 
mum of £1 a week to be paid to his wife or to any other 
dependent whom he may nominate, or, if he has no 
dependents, to be reserved for his future use.* In 


* That our suggestion does not err on the side of extravagance is 
evidenced by the fact that throughout the South African War all the 
troopers of the irregular Colonial contingents were paid (by the Imperial 
Government) at least 5s. a day in addition to the provision of all food 
and clothing and various special allowances. The Colonial troops will 
presumably be treated in the same way in the present war. 
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addition to this we suggest the adoption of Sir Ray 
Lankester’s proposal that a bonus of £60 should be paid 
to every soldier when he is discharged at the end of the 
war to tide him over the difficulties of resettling himself 
in civil life. Assuming that the war lasts twelve 
months, the extra cost of these proposals for an army 
of 500,000 men would be about £14,000,000 in respect 
of pay, and £30,000,000 in respect of the bonus—less 
than £50,000,000 altogether. When we consider what 
an immense load of anxiety would by this means be 
lifted from the minds of the men who are sacrificing 
everything for their country it seems a small price 
to pay. And even when it is paid, the burden of 
gratitude will still remain on our shoulders. Let there 
be no mistake about that. 


A PLEASANT CITY 


Paris: Sunday, September 6th, 1914. 
- A plus agréable de villégiatures ’ was, according 

L to Alphonse Daudet, Paris in the early days of 

the siege. If it was at all like what it is now, he 
was right. If only one could forget what is going on a score 
of miles or so away, one would be perfectly happy. No 
watering-place, no holiday resort was ever so delightful 
as Paris is without motor-cars, without motor-’buses, 
without dust, without noise (except an occasional bomb from 
a German acroplane). The grand boulevard is almost 
as peaceful as a country lane. And night in Paris in this 
splendid September weather—it is impossible to describe 
its beauty. On Thursday night I had an experience which 
nobody, I should imagine, has had since about the time of 
Louis XIV. (I am ignorant of the date at which towns began 
to be lighted), and which nobody is likely to have again 
after these days of waiting. In order that no intruding 
aviator shall be able to spot the Louvre or Notre-Dame at 
night, the lamps are not lighted at all in the greater part 
of the town. Where it is absolutely necessary, in the grands 
boulevards, and in populous quarters far from public monu- 
ments, a few lamps—as few as possible—are lighted ; else- 
where there is no artificial light at all. I crossed the river 
by the Pont Royal with a friend on Thursday night between 
nine and ten o’clock, and I shall never forget that sight. 
The moon was full. The Louvre on one side, the quai 
and the Institut on the other, and up the river Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle, with the other buildings on the 
island of the city, were all bathed in moonlight marred by 
no gas or electricity. Never since I first knew Paris have 
I seen anything so beautiful. The shadow, in the Seine, 
of the Institut and the houses of the quai Malaquai was alone 
worth coming to Paris to see. Later on I walked up the 
Champs Elysées, past the Are de Triomphe, and down the 
Avenue du Bois, all lighted only by the moon. It was some- 
thing to remember for a lifetime. How glad I was that 
I had not followed the Government to Bordeaux. 

If there were no war, it would be good to be in Paris now, 
and, even as things are, the old journalistic man in me 
cannot help enjoying the experience. Is there really a war ? 
Nobody would think it to look at Paris. It seems incredible. 
I cannot say that Paris is her usual self. After half-past 
nine, when all the restaurants are closed, there is hardly a 
soul in the streets, and the quietest country town could 
not be quieter. Last night I walked down the rue Royale 
exactly at midnight, usually one of the liveliest hours of 
the twenty-four, the moment when the theatres are empty- 
ing, the supper restaurants and the café tables filling up. I 
met four pedestrians and one cat. But in the daytime 


people go about as usual, they look as usual, they are not 
doleful, they laugh and talk as usual. There are still people 
on the café terraces, and in the evening, since cafés are shut, 
it has become the fashion to promenade or sit about in the 
Champs Elysées. The only excitement of the day is the 
arrival of the German aeroplane, always about the same time, 
near six o’clock. And now we have lost even that excite- 
ment. On Thursday everyone was on the look-out; the 
streets were full of people gazing at the sky with the naked 
eye or with telescopes and field-glasses. At about half- 
past five an aeroplane made its appearance, but what a 
disappointment! “It’s only a French one!” said everyone. 
Have the German aviators discovered that, instead of 
creating a panic, they are merely objects of curiosity ? Has 
the vigorous protest of the United States Government 
had an immediate effect ? Oris it rather to the presence of a 
fleet of French aeroplanes armed with mitrailleuses that we 
owe the loss of our daily pastime ? It must be admitted 
that we are imprudent. No sooner did the German aero- 
planes make their appearance on the first four days of this 
week than the Parisians rushed with one accord into the 
strect and gazed at them, reckless of bombs and oblivious 
of the fact that the bullets aimed at the aeroplanes were 
descending in a shower with as great force as they had 
ascended. On Tuesday the bomb that fell in the rue 
de Moscou exploded less than a hundred yards in front of 
me, killed a woman and severely injured a youth and a 
young girl. On Sunday, too, an unfortunate concierge was 
killed at the door of her house and four other women were 
injured. On Wednesday, I believe, another woman was 
killed. It is, I believe, only by accident that the German 
aviators failed to damage the Louvre and Notre Dame ; 
they appear to have aimed at both. I should like to have 
the private opinion of my friends (now conventionally my 
enemies), Dr. Bode and Dr. Friedlander, about the destruction 
of Louvain. By the way, we hear, on what seems to be 
unimpeachable authority, that the famous Hotel de Ville 
is absolutely intact and the church of St. Pierre only 
damaged, but not destroyed ; so there must have been some- 
one with artistic scruples in command. May we dare to 
hope that the library was also spared ? 

One of the things that makes Paris so delightful now is 
that so few of the bourgeoisie are left in it; even the ladies 
of the Croix Rouge seem to have gone to Bordeaux or else- 
where ; one no longer sees them driving in motor-cars in 
the Bois with their uniforms arranged in the most coquettish 
manner possible and make-ups that have achieved the 
artistic triumph of concealing the art. I understand that 
the Croix Rouge is now so chic that ladies of the highest 
rank in the demi-monde pay 300 francs a piece to join it. 
They are wonderful, some of these ladies of the Croix Rouge. 
A few days ago a well-known woman who is both wealthy 
and generous went down to Noisy-le-Sec to meet a trainful 
of Belgian refugees, taking with her a whole cartload of 
bread (literally a cartload) and other provisions. When she 
arrived at the station, some ladies of the Croix Rouge were 
handing round at each compartment a plate on which were 
four petit-beurre biscuits and inviting the people to share them. 
A French general—he must be less gallant than most of 
his race—is reported to have said that the ladies of the Croix 
Rouge were one of the horrors of war, thereby modifying the 
witticism attributed to an English General in the South 
African war. The horrors of war were brought home to 
one by those unhappy refugees. Some of them had come 
all the way to Paris in the train in their nightclothes with 
a shawl or wrap of some sort hastily thrown over them. 
They had rushed from their menaced homes in too great 
a hurry even to dress and wandered on until they came to 
a railway station. Some of them said that they had been 
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comfortably off and were utterly ruined; the German 
troops had destroyed everything that they possessed. 

I was very sceptical at first about German outrages and 
am still about some of the stories, but the evidence regarding 
the deliberate policy of terrorism seems overwhelming. 
No doubt there was, at any rate at first, a certain amount 
of shooting on German troops by civilians in Belgium, due 
probably more to fear than to anything else. My infor- 
mation leads me to believe that this was so. But that does 
not excuse, still less justify, what the Germans have done, 
and it is no case of outrages committed by individual 
soldiers. When German soldiers have committed outrages 
without orders they have been severely dealt with. Two 
drunken soldiers who killed the wife of the mayor in a 
Belgian village near the Dutch frontier were shot by order 
of their commanding officer. We are face to face with a 
settled policy applied by order of German headquarters ; 
all the wounded German soldiers say so and most of them 
complain of having been forced to apply the policy. 

But I am wandering away from Paris, deserted by its 
bourgeosie even more completely than is ordinarily the case 
at this time of year. All the week people have been 
leaving Paris by thousands ; the railway stations have been 
glutted and long lines of people have been waiting all day 
to get permission to get tickets. The worst of all was the 
Gare de Lyons, where persons accustomed to travel first 
class thought themselves lucky to get into a cattle truck. On 
Wednesday the President of the Republic and the Govern- 
ment stole away like thieves in the night, leaving behind them 
a proclamation to tell the people of Paris the next morning 
that they had gone. Our earthly rulers move in as mysterious 
a way as the Ruler of the Universe ; but, unfortunately, it is 
rarely to perform wonders. The probable departure of the 
Government had to be spoken of with bated breath, the papers 
were strictly enjoined not to mention it and, even when the 
Government had gone, its proclamation did not say where 
it had gone to. That did not matter in the least, since 
everyone in Paris knew that the Government was going 
to Bordeaux long before it went ; but the mystery made of the 
matter looked like an attempt to make our flesh creep. 
Many of the papers have followed the Government, including 
of course, the Temps, which has modestly explained that 
France, as a whole, “ needed an organ which would express 
French thought at home and abroad.” But there are quite 
enough papers left in Paris, especially as they all have the 
same news—that is, mostly, none at all. The banks, including 
the Bank of France, have also transferred their headquarters 
to Bordeaux. That usually pleasant town must be a most 
disagreeable residence just now ; there can hardly be room 
to swing a cat. Most of the hotels have been commandecred 
for Ministries and official residences for ambassadors, and 
Heaven alone knows where the numerous private individuals 
who have rushed to the temporary capital find place to 
lay their heads. 

We who have stayed have Paris to ourselves, and very 
pleasant it is. There is plenty of room everywhere, even 
in the Metro. This afternoon we have been up to the Bois 
de Boulogne to look at the troops of cattle which are col- 
lected there in anticipation of a possible siege; in default 
of German aeroplanes, there is no other amusement save 
a few stray cinemas. The weather is superb, as it has been 
all through August ; Nature seems to be mocking at human 
folly or perhaps making herself as attractive as possible in 
order to persuade us to be more wise, but we only outrage 
her. When one thinks what the Forest of Compiégne or 
the woods of Ermenonville must be like now, one shudders. 
Here in Paris we might be a thousand miles away from it all. 


R. E. D. 


WAR ON GAMES 


NE of the things which will differentiate the 
present war, as the historian looks back on it, 
from all previous English wars is the attempt 

on the part of many prominent soldiers and politicians 
to put an end to games till the crisis is over. This is 
the new Puritanism which raised its head during the 
Boer War and expressed itself in Mr. Kipling’s high- 
strung denunciation of “the flannelled fools at the 
wicket and the muddied oafs at the goal.”’ Mr. Kipling 
in his rage against games showed himself at that time to 
be a writer who devoted a Nonconformist conscience to 
the cause of Imperialism. That Lord Roberts and Lord 
Northcliffe and the singers of patriotic ballads in the 
music-halls have now all taken up Mr. Kipling’s tune 
merely shows that in the shadow of the present war 
the Nonconformist conscience has affected a great part 
of the nation. We do not yet know how far the attempt 
to suppress football is going to succeed. We notice 
that some gentleman has sent an appeal to the King, as 
President of the Football Association, to use his influence 
to stop the game. The London evening papers, too, 
have promised to suspend their special Saturday 
football editions during the war. If the spirit which is 
behind these things is encouraged, young men will have 
to smuggle themselves into the football fields through 
hostile mobs during the coming winter. Already a 
thousand indignant eyes have begun to dart at any 
youth of the enlisting age who is seen walking through 
the streets with a tennis racquet. We know one man 
—he is himself above the age for enlistment—who 
confesses that he sees red when he meets anyone on the 
way to play games while a great war is in progress. 
This may be right or it may be wrong. It is worth 
attention, in either case, as something quite new in the 
history of the English temperament. It is an attempt 
to impose on the country a long Sabbath of seriousness 
in which there shall be no cakes and ale. It may be 
right ; it is, at least, un-English. 

One of the incidents of English history in which 
Englishmen take the greatest pleasure, as something 
which especially typifies the national character, is 
Drake’s going on with his game of bowls after the arrival 
of the Spanish Armada was announced. It is only a few 
vears since Mr. Henry Newbolt was glorifying the event : 

Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 

Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his : hips to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came ; 


But he said, ** They must wait their turn, good souls,” 
And he stooped and finished the game. 


England in her present temper would never forgive an 
admiral who behaved like that. She would, we have no 
doubt, be equally severe on a commander-in-chief who 
would go to a ball on the eve of the decisive battle of the 
war as Wellington did on the eve of Waterloo. True, 
newspaper readers can still take pleasure in being told 
of the ancient sportsmanlike cheerfulness with which 
the soldiers go into battle. They hear of soldiers 
playing cards in the trenches, and they regard it as fine. 
Their faces light up with pleasure as they read of the 
Scottish soldier who said, describing a recent engage- 
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ment: “ Man, it was grand. There were the German 
shells bursting all round us, and there were we, all in fine 
spirits and singing the best of Harry Lauder, ‘ Roamin’ 
in the Gloamin’’ and ‘ The Lass of Killiecrankie!’ ” 
In much the same vein was the story of the ship that 
was blown up by a mine the other day, when one of the 
crew, as he held on to a spar in the water, kept up the 
spirits of the others by singing, “Get Out and Get 
Under!” Obviously, these people are living far more 
in the spirit of Drake and his game of bowls than are 
those who sit at home in a black negation of cheerfulness. 
So were those British soldiers who played football while 
prisoners in Pretoria during the Boer War, and who, 
finding themselves short of two men for the team, 
asked the Boers to go out and capture a half-back and 
a right-wing forward for them from the Gordon High- 
landers. We admit, on the other hand, that this may 
not be the ideal spirit of warfare. When one half of the 
civilised world is trying to disembowel the other half, it 
is quite an arguable proposition that it is no time for 
singing “ It’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” One may 
be sportive out of sheer irresponsibility and failure to 
realise the seriousness of the situation. There is a time 
to dance and a time to refrain from dancing, a time to 
play football and a time to refrain from playing football. 
There would be something indecent, for instance, in 
playing football on the day on which one’s child died. 
On the other hand, there is nothing indecent in playing 
football while other people’s children are dying. If 
there were, we should never play football at all, for that 
is a death-roll which never ceases. As regards the 
decency of playing football during war-time, it may be 
challenged from two points of view. It may be con- 
tended, on the one hand, that to play games while your 
fellow-countrymen are dying on the battlefield is an 
abomination, or, on the other, that every man above a 
certain age who is fit to play football is betraying his 
country by not taking his place in the battle line. As 
regards the first of these contentions, it has no logical 
basis. Games are not stopped while one’s fellow- 
countrymen are dying in little wars on the Indian 
frontier. On what scale must a war be in order to make 
the playing of games an unseemly thing? War is a 
permanent thing in modern Empires. The British have 
been until lately in much the same case as the Romans 
who were able to close the gateway of Janus on only four 
occasions before the Christian era. As for the theory 
that every football player ought to be a soldier, thousands 
of football players are under age and thousands of others 
cannot afford to throw their wives and families on the 
fickle charities of the public by enlisting. Why should 
all these people be forced into a lingering idleness during 
the war? Everyone will admit that it is a nobler thing 
to defend one’s country than to play games. But it is 
possible to defend your country, not merely by fighting 
on the battlefield, but by keeping its economic and 
intellectual life going ; and surely those who do this are 
entitled to their recreation. “Games have long since lost 
their religious sanction, but it is none the less interesting 
just now to recall that, when the Persians were at the 
gates of Pylae, the Spartans preferred to risk the 
liberties of Greece rather than violate the truce of God 
proclaimed during the Olympic festival by bearing arms 





at so holy a time. There is a world of difference 
between this and Drake’s cheerful game of bowls. But 
both events are worth remembering as part of the history 
of the relation between games and war. 

Perhaps there is a more reasonable explanation 
of the war against football than any we have yet 
suggested. We are inclined to look for it in the changed 
attitude of civilised peoples towards war. War is 
no longer regarded as the great game for gentlemen. 
We have ceased to think of it as a normal part of life, 
like going to the seaside. We look on it not as a picnic 
but as a pestilence. There are soldiers, we know, 
who take the traditional view: perhaps, indeed, this 
is essential to the efficiency of the military profession. 
But the conscience of the world is uneasy about war in 
a way in which it used not to be. There has probably 
been more concentration of the moral sense on the 
horrors and evils of the war during the last hundred 
years than in all the previous centuries of the world’s 
existence. War, as we now see it, is the modern 
counterpart of the plague. It is a bloody call to 
repentance, to a change of heart. We knew a man 
at the beginning of the Boer War who expressed his 
desire to go to the front on the ground that a man- 
hunt must be the most exciting sport on earth. But 
that spirit, though it has survived, is not the spirit of 
civilisation as a whole. Men go into war with as fine 
a courage as ever they did, but it is, we think, a more 
resigned and solemn courage than was usual in the old 
days of perpetual wars. We heard a lady at a street- 
corner the other day appealing to young men to enlist 
on the old-fashioned ground that war is good fun. 
“What do we ask you to give us?” she questioned 
the crowd. ‘ Only three years out of your lives—three 
years of healthy, open-air, adventurous life, which 
will leave you jolly for the rest of your days.” It would 
have been impossible for an appeal to have fallen flatter. 
Garibaldi got his men to follow him by offering them 
death and wounds, not by holding war up to them as 
a superior form of football; and there is no doubt in 
the world that the great majority of the men who are 
enlisting for the present war are doing so, not because 
war is jolly, but because of the deeper appeal of patrio- 
tism and duty. There has never been a war in the history 
of England, we imagine, which has called out in the 
same degree the virtues that are commonly described as 
Christian. The fact that Nietzsche was a German has 
made Christianity popular in England again. Even 
your Futurists have apparently given up the gospel 
of aggression and gone back to the New Testament. 
Whatever may be the reason, there is a spirit of serious- 
ness abroad which is hostile to the very idea of amuse- 
ment. There are many people who declare that they 
could not sit in a theatre in any comfort. The music- 
halls are not more than half filled. Some people have 
already withdrawn their subscriptions to the libraries. 
Almost the only kind of pleasure which continues to be 
fairly popular as ever is drinking; the public-houses 
are still moderately full on Saturday nights. But then, 
drinking does not count as a sport. It is the refuge of 
the solemn no less than of the merry of tongue. 

There is certainly no denying that the war has 
already resulted in a marvellous revival of Puritanism. 
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This may be a good sign of thoughtfulness. What the 
new Puritans, however, do not seem to have realised is 
that, if Puritanism is good for war-time it is good for 
always. The whole Puritan objection to the sports and 
frivolities of the world is based on a recognition of 
the fact that man is at war from his birth with the 
powers of darkness or whatever other name you like to 
give them. If it is too solemn a time to play football 
while your countrymen are fighting the Germans, 
then surely it is too solemn a time to play football 
while your countrymen are fighting the Devil. But, 
you may reply, a game of football will not make anyone 
fight the Devil any the less effectively. That is the point 
at issue. It is equally open to argument that a game of 
football will not injure the effectiveness of the fight 
against the Germans. We admit there is a good deal 
to be said on both sides of the question. The Puritan 
theory that a man engaged in wrestling with the Devil 
will be in no mood for playing cards or football can be 
supported as well as opposed by dozens of reasons. 
So can the neo-Puritan theory of football and the 
Germans. Puritanism, however, in order to be of any 
considerable moral value, must be voluntary. Puri- 
tanism that brings compulsion on other people to give 
up their cakes and ale can easily harden into a tyranny. 
Let everyone forswear as many luxuries and sports as 
he pleases; we shall admire him the more, the more 
he advances into saintliness. But we have no admira- 
tion at all for the mutilated lives of those who have 
had their pleasures lopped off against their will. The 
man who thinks he is going to benefit England by 
driving the people off the football-fields is a mere short- 
sighted killjoy. The alternative to the football-field 
is in hundreds of thousands of cases, not noble warfare, 
but the public-house and the street corner. It is per- 
fectly absurd to suggest that everyone who does not go 
out to fight must be deliberately deprived of such small 
happiness as he can obtain. The penalties of war will 
fall heavily enough even on the gayest of us before all 
is over. Let us not add to the burden out of that 
atrocious sort of Puritanism which consists chiefly in 
interfering with other people’s pleasures. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
PARTY 


[BY AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


r “HE general election that has taken place this 
week in Australia marks something of an 
epoch in the development of Australian 

democracy. Political parties are tested no less by 
success than by failure. The Labour Party emerged 
triumphantly from a generation of opposition. It has 
held office with a fair measure of success. It is now 
one of the two great parties, and has the prospect of 
another term of office. Will it stand the ordeal of 
success ? 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine whether in 
the progress of society towards a better social order the 
economic or the political side of the endeavour should 
be the more emphasised. Nothing is more barren 


than a mere struggle between classes for political 


—_—— 


dominance. A section of the community can only 
make a claim to rule that community on condition that 
it takes the responsibility for some definite attempt to 
adjust social and economic conditions according to 
its highest ideals. The chief defect of democratic 
progress in countries like France is that the advanced 
parties are content to hold political power without 
seriously attempting any social reorganisation. Politics 
become sterile and discredited. Discontent seeks un- 
constitutional means for its expression. On the other 
hand it is doubtful whether reorganisation can be 
achieved by any party unless it can become for the time 
being politically dominant. The attempt to secure the 
reins of government is thus a legitimate aim for a party, 
though a base struggle for power just as often destroys 
its morale. 

The classes, again, which have to be ousted from power 
fear nothing so much as the loss of their prerogatives. 
A ruling class will often accept legislation which is 
quite revolutionary from the economic point of view 
so long as it retains the administration in its own 
hands. But the same class, if its position as a ruling 
class is really threatened, will call “ revolution” and 
make revolution rather than let its privileges go. In 
no European country has any successful attempt been 
made to substitute, for the traditional ruling classes, 
governments composed of representatives of the workers. 
So greatly do the latter classes suffer by disturbance of 
the social equilibrium that the ruling classes can always 
make them accept the present system as the lesser of 
two evils. The result is that although there is such an 
enormous amount of political thought in European 
countries the political life is peculiarly sterile. There 
is hardly enough development of social control to counter 
the enormous development of capitalistic control. 
The advanced sections of the community can secure 
neither political power nor economic readjustment. 

The interest of the Australian situation is that the 
Australian workers have been able to overcome within 
a generation the accumulated tendencies which impeded 
the realisation of their ideals, and this without revolution. 
Indeed, so constitutional has their progress been that 
they find themselves, when in power, in possession of all 
the usual administrative functions unimpaired. Events 
have shown that they have no difficulty in placing 
the legislation they desire upon the Statute Book 
and having it sympathetically administered. This is 
a great achievement, and the party which has gained it 
must have contained factors of very high quality. 
The question now is how the party has reacted to its 
unique advantages and how it is likely to discharge the 
functions which it has the opportunity to use. 

The most common criticism of working class _poli- 
ticians is that with success they slide easily into the 
traditions and methods of a ruling class. But if this 1s 
true of an individual man it cannot be said to be true 
of a party. The Australian Labour Party has not 
lost its representative character. Its virtues and vices 
are the virtues and vices of a class of manual workers. 
Its virtues are courage, ready transition from ideas to 
the necessary action, capable and honest administration. 
It truly claims to be the party which does things. It 
avoids the Liberal vice of sentimentality. It 1s I- 
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stinctive rather than rationalistic, and possesses, what 
Liberalism has always lacked, the factor of will. Its 
vices also are characteristic. They are a lack of intel- 
lectual flexibility, a rather low range of vision, and over- 
rigid organisation. The party has not been fertile in 
its legislation or in its efforts at social readjustment 
apart from legislation. Indeed, the various legislative 
experiments for which Australia is famous were actually 
carried out in every case by the old Deakinite Liberals. 
These have now disappeared. They could not claim 
much credit for what they did, for it was due almost 
solely to Parliamentary pressure from Labour. The 
dynamic of the Labour Party was requisite for raising 
and pressing the issues to a conclusion, but it was the 
more subtle Liberal who found the solutions. 

The question now is whether, the Liberal Party* 
having disappeared, Labour can provide the qualities 
necessary for successful progress along the lines already 
begun. This is doubtful ; and one’s doubt is increased 
by reading the recent policy speech of Mr. Fisher, the 
Labour Leader. Summarised his proposals are :— 

1. The establishment of a Commonwealth line of 
steamers. 

2. Increased protection. 

3. Initiative and referendum. 

4. Australian Navy constructed locally and financed 
ovt of revenue. 

5. Uniform railway gauge. 

6. Dominions reciprocity. 

7. Improvement of Arbitration Court procedure. 

8. Vague remedies for increased cost of living. 

9. Pensions for widows and orphans. 

10. Payment of cadets for work on holidays. 

11. Superannuation scheme for public service. 

12. Grants for investigation and treatment of con- 
sumption, cancer, and syphilis. 

13. Commonwealth Insurance Department. 

14. Vague measure to cope with trusts and mono- 
polies. 

Such a programme shows an appreciation of the point 
of view of the average elector which amounts to genius, 
but it is a curious production for a socialistic party in 
the twentieth century. Observe how social and indus- 
trial problems are overlooked. It is true that the rejec- 
tion of the referenda, by which Labour sought extended 
powers, impairs the scope of the Labour platform, but 
a “stand pat”’ attitude on industrial questions is not 
desirable. The fact is that Labour is not tackling the 
problems which previous Liberal-Labour legislation has 
raised. This legislation cannot be regarded as a 
complete solution of social difficulties. Its virtue is 
that by disclosing nearer and more subtle problems it 
brings us closer to the real issues which have to be 
faced before a solution is arrived at. 

_ For instance, the artificial raising of wages tends 
justly or unjustly to raise prices and to drive employers 
into combinations. How is Labour going to meet this 
difficulty ? Last election the regulation of prices was 
proposed; now it is discreetly idropped. Most old 


_ *It is necessary to explain that the present Ministerial party calls 
itself Liberal, but this name is practically the only thing it has in 
common with Mr. Deakin’s party. It is really a Conservative party, 
and is led by men who are the bitterest enemies of Mr. Deakin and his 
followers. 


members of the Labour Party cling to nationalisation 
as the means of curing all ills. Nationalisation would 
be absurd without better organisation of the public 
services, and the present proposals for nationalisation 
are quite unimportant. In other countries co-operation, 
whether by consumer or producer, is suggested as a 
solution of many industrial problems. But co-operation 
seems to have a barren soil in Australia. The organisa- 
tion of the industrial unions has only been achieved 
through an enormous amount of skill and sacrifice, and 
this skill and sacrifice do not seem available for a 
further step in the direction of co-operation. 

In other directions the same thing is visible. Labour 
comes along with a crude remedy for a certain ill, and 
when it is set up its working is allowed to remain 
unwatched and untested. This is the case with the 
Land Tax, which is the keynote of the problem of 
Land Settlement. No attempt is to be made to bring 
it up to date. The Commonwealth Bank is set up with 
a great flourish of trumpets, but it is just another com- 
peting capitalistic concern, and in no direction at all is 
it attempting to serve ends which the present banks 
fail to serve. Instead of a bold, courageous policy 
aiming at a definite reconstruction of the old order, 
the Labour platform is a string of palliatives and 
charitable grants. There is no constructive element 
in it. 

It is to be feared that we have reached a stage in 
which the Labour Party regards it as more important 
that it should hold the reins of power than that it should 
trouble itself with a host of problems of great complexity. 
The man of advanced views can afford now to pass the 
Labour Party and look to what will supersede it with a 
more virile and up-to-date set of ideas. At a time 
when the utility of political machinery is being chal- 
lenged no class of people is less likely than the Australian 
worker to be content with a “stand pat” party. 
It was not as a party of prudence but as a propagandist 
idealist body that the Labour Party achieved success, 
and if it abandons this side of its efforts it is not likely 
to remain useful or trusted. The Australian loves 
change and recognises no vested interest in the existing 
order. Any definite and intelligent attempt at social 
readjustment would secure support. 


THE LONGEST PRICE OF WAR 


N early times it is probable, as Spencer and others 
I have shown, that war was one of those forms of 
the struggle for existence which led to the survival 
of the fittest. In personal, immediate, physical conflict 
between body and body, that which is stronger, more 
enduring, better equipped with senses, will survive and 
later breed its like. A serious and substantial case can 
thus be made out for the value of primitive warfare, on 
racial grounds, to say nothing here of the sociological 
grounds held by Spencer when he shows how warfare 
increases the size of social aggregates, and ensures 
freedom from fighting, to a degree and for periods 
which are indispensable conditions of higher social, and 
notably wsthetic, organisation and advance, 
The case is far other when, as in historic times, the 
physically and, on the whole and in many respects, 
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morally best of a nation’s young manhood are chosen 
to wage its battles. Long before the modern advocacy 
of eugenics by Galton and the systematic study of human 
heredity throughout the world of science, perspicuous 
writers, seeing through the smoke of immediate events 
to their far consequences, have taught that such a method 
of warfare involves what nowadays we call “ reversed 
selection,’ exactly the opposite in principle and con- 
sequence to that which was described in our first 
paragraph. A bibliography of this subject need not 
here be given, but the reader should surely acquaint 
himself with, at least, Principal David Starr Jordan’s 
Human Harvest, published in this country, in a very 
charming edition, by Mr. Alston Rivers. This little 
volume is the longest and widest study of the subject 
of the influence of modern war upon race that any 
writer, ancient or modern, has yet penned, and its 
manifold qualities are apparent at once. 

We all find reasons for the fall of the Roman Empire 
according to our creeds, instincts and prejudices. But 
some of the reasons advanced actually have reason in 
them, and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the incessant drain of the right kind of military stuff 
from the population of Rome led, in the long run, to the 
production of that degenerate people who wished only 
for panem et circenses. The recruiting officer rejected 
the halt and the blind, the feeble-kneed, the easily 
fatigued, saying, though he did not know it, “‘ You are 
not good enough to be a Roman soldier; stay at home 
and be a Roman father.” The future was ruthlessly 
sacrificed by militarism to the present, even as now in 
Northern Europe. 

Arguments of this order involve the important 
assumption that the qualities for which would-be 
soldiers are chosen to be killed, or rejected to breed, are 
inherited. We know that, in general, that is so. 
Professor Karl Pearson’s careful observations on the 
heredity of stature, for instance, come in our own 
decade most signally to strengthen the celebrated 
observation of Michelet that the Napoleonic campaigns 
had lopped a cubit off the stature of the Frenchman. 
That assertion must not be taken too exactly in the 
absence of the necessary data, but it expresses a general 
truth which entirely warrants the remark of Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson that not even the discoveries of 
Pasteur—which, as Huxley remarked, sufficed to pay 
the whole indemnity after the Franco-Prussian War— 
could restore the physique which the victories of 
Napoleon’s armies had destroyed. 

This very morning as I write comes the news that 
several famous athletes of our own race have been killed 
in France. They may have been winning or losing, 
retreating or advancing, but they are dead, and Britain 
will have no more sons of theirs. Similarly the corre- 
spondents tell us how, in Paris and elsewhere, none of 
the able-bodied remain, between, it may be, the ages of 
nineteen and fifty. How, then, is the race being recruited, 
while the regiments are being thus recruited? With 


some personal knowledge of and almost boundless love 
and admiration for France, I can scarcely doubt that 
the heaviest burden under which France now bows is 
the lack of those sons of hers whose grandfathers that 
should have been fell a century ago. 


** Wars are not 


—$—$— 


paid for in war times: the bill comes later,” said 
Benjamin Franklin, and we may realise the truth of his 
saying when we refer to the careful researches of German 
and other historians, quoted by Principal Jordan, who 
show the steadily increasing deficiency of the right sort 
of men to fill the Roman legions, and the evident reason 
therefor. 

Not even Galton ever fully appreciated the importance 
of the female side of race. Every man knows that 
the mothers are racially and nurturally even more 
important than the fathers, but all our ways of thinking, 
naming and acting conspire to make us forget this truth. 
Not one of the previous writers on what one may call 
the Dysgenics of war has alluded to the fact, which I 
regard as all-important, that this process of reversed 
selection is entirely confined to one sex. It is easy to 
understand why Amazons have played no great part in 
history. If war, besides choosing to kill all the men 
who can bear arms, similarly chose and slew all the 
women who can bear babies, mankind would have 
exterminated itself long ago. 

But, in any case, the effects are disastrous enough. 
For myself, I believe that the argument here outlined 
is worth as much more than the economic argument 
of Mr. Norman Angell as life is more than gold. 
Like that argument, it is coldly impartial. Victory and 
defeat, as Napoleons and Czxsars—or Kaisers—reckon 
them, are nothing to it. If good blood be spilled and 
bad be spared, the racial consequences, whatever the 
military or political, will be what they will be; and they 
will have their own consequences—amilitary, political, 
and all other—in their season. Some talk of the 
economic ruin of Germany, but to read of the losses of 
her strong young men at this hour, though the survivors 
should ultimately take Paris and London, is to suspect 
that her racial ruin is in being too. This, in the long 
sequences of history, is the real Nemesis of militarism. 
Principal Jordan and his compatriots may be excused 
if they suppose that the racial ravages of which European 
man is now the victim must mean the future hegemony 
of the globe for their continent, realising thus, in a 
deeper sense than any for which it has yet been quoted, 
the full measure of the ancient saying, “‘ They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” LENS. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a Socialist I deeply regret the action of the National 
Administrative Council of the Independent Labour Party in 
issuing their most untimely manifesto. But for the very wise 
decision of the National Labour Party to take part in recruiting, 
the carrying on of industry, and the work of protecting the 
economic and social interests of the people during this hour of 
national peril, the Labour men and Socialists of these islands 
might have been placed in a totally false position. In this 
country, we may be quite certain, the attitude of the L-L.P. will 
be keenly resented by the average workman, and another barrier 
of prejudice will have to be removed before we can ask for an 
impartial consideration of the case for Socialism. eS 

We may attempt to trace the cause of this outburst to British 
secret diplomacy and understandings carried out without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament ; but clearer still stands out 
the fact that Prussian militarism has crashed its mailed fist into 
the face of the smaller nationalities of Europe. The treatment 
meted out to the Belgians will be visited upon our people should 
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we be defeated. Let us make no mistake about this. As a 
nation we are engaged in a life and death struggle for very 
existence. : 

The only way to meet the menace is to bar the enemy’s progress 
with the best and bravest lives this great nation can send forth. 
For the Socialist the sorrow caused by this sacrifice will be 
softened by the knowledge that it will be made for Democracy 
and Socialism if the people are wise. The triumph of the German 
forces—a most unthinkable thing—would spell a victory not for 
the best and wisest section in the life of that great nation, but the 
very basest. Because this is so it is pitiable to see a small though 
able group of British Socialists throwing the weight of their 
influence into the scales on the side of Germany. The acceptation 
of ministerial responsibility by such honoured Socialists as 
M. Jules Guesde and M. Marcel Sembat in France, and our 
comrade Emile Vandervelde in Belgium, should have served as 
an example to the members of the N.A.C. Their conduct fully 
merits M. Augustin Hamon’s criticism “ that the Independent 
Labour Party does not grasp the real situation created by the 
present war.” 

It is the duty of British Socialists, in my humble judgment, to 
co-operate loyally with the other parties to give this country a 
powerful army, and to maintain the Navy at effective strength. 
Let us as a party insist upon increased pay and better conditions 
of service for our soldiers and sailors. The dependents ought to 
be maintained in comfort, the men themselves assured of employ- 
ment on returning from active service, and those who are seriously 
wounded or disabled should be granted a pension adequate to 
keep them in comfort to the end of their days. If these reforms 
could be carried, men would come forward willingly, and we 
should hear no more of compulsory military service.—Yours, etc., 

RIcHARD CLEMENTS 
(Secretary of the Birmingham Socialist Centre). 
Birmingham, September 8th. 


THE WAR AND COMPULSORY SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The English people took the war remarkably calmly so 
long as the daily press was filled with reports of Belgian “ vic- 
tories." But when Brussels was occupied by the enemy, and it 
became clear that these so-called “ victories *’ were but skilfully 
conducted rearguard actions fought to cover the hasty retreat of 
the Belgian field army on Antwerp, then a certain section of the 
English people became wildly excited and displayed the plainest 
symptoms of panic. 

The section in question consists chiefly of comfortable and 
prosperous persons, who in time of peace have contributed little 
enough to the welfare of the State, except unwillingly at the 
behest of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. And so long as it 
refrains from insulting hard-working and conscientious citizens 
in public places, it may safely be left to its own devices. Its 
proposed badges of infamy for alleged shirkers are too silly to be 
seriously discussed, but I think that its fear-born cry for con- 
scription does merit a little inquiry. 

In common with a large number of Socialists, I am an advocate 
of a citizen army recruited by compulsion. I think that every 
male in the community, who is physically fit, should be subjected 
to military discipline from boyhood, and remain eligible for the 
defence of his country so long as his manly vigour lasts. It is also 
my view that commissions should only be obtainable through 
service in the ranks. I have other views on the subject as well, 
which need not be stated here. Now, if I expressed these views 
in the columns of one of our leading Conservative papers, the 
panic-stricken bourgeoisie above mentioned would doubtless greet 
me with a chorus of approval, adding excitedly: “ Yes ; let’s 
put this plan into operation now, instanter!”*’ There might seem 
to be some reason in this. But as a matter of fact there is none. 
In the present crisis the only possible system for raising an army 
is the voluntary system. This can be demonstrated in a few 
words. 

By exercising compulsion on every able-bodied citizen of 
military age, the Government could raise a force of four or five 
million fighting men. Sufficient, you might say, to conquer 
Europe. Possibly so, if sufficient non-commissioned officers 
could be found to train them. In time of peace these non-com- 
missioned officers could easily be found, by utilising for that 
purpose the senior privates of the regular army. That cannot be 
done now, because those senior privates are all urgently needed 
on the field of war. Therefore any idea of raising a citizen 
army until the conclusion of the present war is outside practical 
politics. The quantity of soldiers that the country can raise at 
this time is precisely the quantity that the army under existing 


conditions is capable of absorbing, qualified by the willingness of 
young Britons to sacrifice themselves for the common weal. 
The matter might almost be reduced to a mathematical formula. 

At least, it is as well that both we and our allies should know 
exactly where we stand and what we can do.—Yours, etc., 

ARCHIBALD LEE. 
16 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
September 4th. 


MORAL COMPULSION FOR SHIRKERS 
To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Smr,—I see by your issue of September 5th that you are 
opposed to moral compulsion to induce shirkers to enlist. Are 


you opposed to moral compulsion to induce “ free” workers to 
join Trade Unions ?—Yours, etc., 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Luscombe, 
Parkstone. 


[If the moral compulsion were exercised only by those who 
had themselves enlisted and undertaken to share the dangers 
and hardships of active service in the ranks, we should have no 
objection to offer to it—Ep. N.S.] 





“ REVENGE” 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to thank you and your contributor for 
the very valuable article entitled “* Revenge” in your issue of 
September 5th ? You will probably receive a number of insulting 
letters on account of it ; at least, judging from my own experience. 
Some weeks ago—to be precise, two days after the declaration of 
war—I ventured, perhaps unwisely, to mention to some acquaint- 
ances that I had a great many German friends both in Germany 
and in this country; that I was deeply concerned about the 
welfare of the latter, and that I had always preferred the German 
nation to that of France, in which country I was actually born 
though an English subject with a very British name. Some days 
later, I think about August 8th, in meeting the same acquaintances 
I again, perhaps unwisely, discussed the war, mentioning that, in 
my opinion, the Germans would be in front of Paris within five 
weeks. I was duly ridiculed, as I could not claim any knowledge 
of “ tactics or “ warfare ” (the two things are not exactly the 
same, I fancy). Then came the atrocious destruction of Louvain. 
Again I came across my acquaintances, who I imagined were 
friends. They greeted me almost as if I had destroyed Louvain 
myself. I then ventured, though in halting language, to express 
exactly the same opinions and sentiments so eloquently and 
concisely put forward by your more brilliant contributor in the 
article “ Revenge.” I am now assailed by every kind of 
opprobrious epithet, chiefly in letters. One of the oldest and 
certainly the most loyal and most chivalrous of all my friends has 
informed me that our intercourse must cease. More worldly, but 
certainly devoted, friends have begged me to recant, to repudiate 
any knowledge of or previous partiality for the German nation, 
and to join in the general hope for a massacre of Teutons and a 
general sack of their cities by Russians. 

If I do not sign my name, I trust your readers and those friends 
who recognise my identity will ascribe it to 

COWARDICE. 

September 7th. 


THE DANGER OF A VICTORIOUS RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Allow me to answer a few words to Mme. Catherine 
Vavilov. She assures us that those who are afraid that Russia, 
if victorious, might become a danger to Europe do not know 
Russia, whose “* problems are those of peace and civilisation.” 

Whatever Russia’s problems may be, they do not seem to affect 
Russian rule. What we in Finland know is that always when 
Russia is weakened, as, for instance, after the Japanese war, it 
means to us solemn promises of freedom and justice, but as soon 
as Russia gets strong again it means ruthless breaking of all 
promises, perfect arbitrariness and lawlessness, an invasion of 
corrupt officials, etc., all things which come under the heading of 
“barbarism.” I am afraid that Poland has somewhat similar 
experiences. Why Tsarism, if victorious, should now change its 
character altogether and become absorbed in problems of peace 
and civilisation is hard to understand.—Yours, etc., 

A1no MALMBERG. 

Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly. 
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A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—During the last few weeks the desire has frequently been 
expressed that another war such as the present may be made 
impossible. It seems to me of the utmost importance that 
people’s minds should be engaged in trying to determine some 
definite means by which this object may be attained. As the 
possibility of its attainment probably depends largely upon the 
skill and equity with which the settlement at the end of this 
present war is made, it seems to me that it is not too soon to be 
considering it. 

At the Ealing meeting of the Society of Friends, a minute was 
passed containing the following sentences: “. . . we hope 
Friends will not overlook the great work of preparing for a world 
peace. We believe there is urgent need for . a strong state- 
ment by our Society . . . suggesting some definite constructive 
policy [italics mine] with regard to armaments and the future 
government of Europe. We hope that if this course is adopted 
many other bodies will be prepared to co-operate with us in a 
vigorous campaign, with a view to such a policy ultimately 
becoming the policy of this nation. We suggest that a special 
sitting of yearly meeting might be called . . . to deal with this 
question. . . .” 

To some it may seem that until the end of the war is in sight, 
and its results more certain, it is useless to discuss these questions. 
But I fear that if we delay, it will be found that the opportunity 
is past ; that people will be less ready to put the permanent world 
peace before immediate national advantage or satisfaction ; if 
this war is to be the last of its kind, the object of making it so 
must be kept steadily in view.—Yours, etc., 

J. HAROLD ARMFIELD. 

Ringwood, Hants. 

September 4th. 


THE SPREAD OF DISTRESS 


To the Editor of Tux New SrTaTesMan. 

S1r,—In an article in Tne New Statesman headed as above 
complaint is made of * widespread misery and destitution,” and 
allusion is made to the imperative need of giving powers to the 
** Local Committees ” for immediate relief, especially to women. 
The remedy is very simple: Let a woman member of the Local 
Committee accompany the poor woman to the Relieving Officer, 
and if he refuses relief, to the Board of Guardians, and then if the 
Poor Law authorities still refuse relief, accompany the poor 
woman to the Bench of Magistrates and help her to make her 
application to them for advice and assistance. If this last 
application is made in public a remedy will soon be found. 

I may be told that the difficulty is to persuade the necessitous 
woman to apply to the Relieving Officer. The respectable poor 
are under the delusion that there is something degrading in 
applying to the Poor Law. They should be taught, however, 
that the necessitous poor have a right to relief (see 43 Eliz. ec. 2, 
and the Merthyr Tydvil case) just as much as a landlord has to his 
rents or a lender to his interest. It should, moreover, be explained 
that, under the present circumstances, applicants are really 
fighting the battle for the poor. Poor women who will brave the 
supposed “ degradation ” and their well-to-do sisters who help 
them will indeed do well for their country. In addition, this is 
the truest kindness to the Guardians themselves, to save them 
from the guilt of neglecting the poor women and children. The 
death of an English child from starvation or illness due to the 
want of relief is a more lingering one than that of a Belgian child 
from a German bayonet.—Yours, etc., 

J. TuHeopore Dopp. 

55 St. Giles’, Oxford. 

September 6th. 

PS.—I shall be glad to send a copy (gratis) of pamphiet “* The 
Rights of the Poor and How to Help Them” to any woman 
member of a Relief Committee who will try to obtain relief for 
necessitous women while they are waiting for * charity.” 


AN URGENT WORK OF PUBLIC UTILITY 


To the Editor of Tur. New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Tne New Statesman is to be congratulated on the 
emphasis it has laid on the necessity at this juncture of increasing 
the volume of employment and also of compelling local authorities 
to put in hand works of public utility. 

_ Will you allow me to draw the attention of your readers to one 
important piece of work which the L.C.C. might undertake at 
once, and thus not only benefit tens of thousands of London 
children but also provide employment for a large number of men ? 


There are in London 124 denominational schools. which have 
been condemned by the Board of Education and for the condition 
of which the L.C.C. Education Authority is responsible. The 
facts cover 40 pages of a L.C.C. report for May 26th (No. 33) and 
are worthy of careful study by all who have at heart the well-being 
of London’s children. The total accommodation of the con- 
demned schools is 54,545. Thirteen of those schools have no 
playgrounds at all, and numerous others miserably inadequate 
playground accommodation. It must also be borne in mind that 
playground space is most meagre in areas where “home” 
accommodation for the children is most limited, chiefly, needless 
to say, because of the value of land. 

The first on the list of condemned schools is an infant school : 
‘“The premises are very poor owing to the nearness of other 
buildings and without any playground. The classes go in turn 
at play time into the tiny yard containing the offices.” Of a 
school known as *“ The Holy Family ” it is stated: ** The boys 
spend the recreation interval in the street, the girls in the corridor 
or in the offices, which are very near to the school, and an 
unpleasant smell at times pervades the corridor.” 

In yet another: ‘‘ The boys have to pass the girls’ offices in 
order to get to their own (which are adjoining) and the door 
between the two sets of offices cannot be kept locked.” 

In one school the number of closets work out at one for sixty 
children ; in another at one for forty. ‘in one case a boys’ 
urinal is five feet from a class-room window.” In one infant 
school “ the offices open directly from a class-room.” 

Darkness, owing to the close proximity of high buildings, 
sometimes of churches, is quite common. Even in an infant 
school we find “ the room facing the church is very dark.” The 
infant schools in the list do, indeed, show a pitiable state of 
things. One reads again and again of defective lighting, defective 
ventilation and no room for play. In a babies’ room we find that 
“the desks are so close that the teachers cannot pass freely 
among the children.” ‘“* The inner cupboard used for the cloaks 
and hats of the babies is not properly ventilated.” : 

The few extracts from the report which I have given will 
perhaps suffice to show that there is certainly a strong case for 
calling upon the L.C.C. to show cause why steps should not at 
once be taken to replace the 124 condemned schools by up-to-date 
school buildings.—Yours, etc., 

R. Bripces ADAMS. 


Bebel House, Working Women’s College. 


EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In Mrs. Webb’s article on ‘ Equal Remuneration for 
Men and Women ” there occur, mirabile dictu, some slight errors 
of fact respecting conditions in America. : 

** Equal Pay for Equal Work ” for men and women teachers is 
not the rule for the State of New York, but only for the City of 
New York. Elsewhere, throughout the State, the same sort of 
inequalities of payment exist between schools and between the 
sexes as are found in England. Nowhere outside of the metro- 
politan city are salaries paid approximating in richness to the 
scale quoted in a footnote to Mrs. Webb’s article. And, even for 
the city, the quoted scale is not correct. It says : “* With equality 
of salaries they began, men and women, at 1,000 dollars, which 
was lower than either had before.” In reality they begin at 
720 dollars, which is more than the women and less than the men 
had before. 

However, the outcome of the Feminist success in lobbying 
through a corrupt legislature a statute establishing a nominal 
“equal pay for equal work” in the city schools was more evil 
than even Mrs. Webb’s article discloses. Under the new scale a 
man teacher receives 855 dollars less for the first three years 
of his service than he did under the previous scale. From a 
salary of 780 dollars in his fourth year he now rises by annual 
increments of 60 dollars to a maximum of 1,860 dollars. Pre- 
viously he got 1,215 dollars in his fourth year, and rose by annual 
increments of 105 dollars to a maximum of 2,400 dollars. Already 
the outcome which might have been anticipated has occurred. 
In the two large training schools for teachers in the City of New 
York there is to-day just one man student. Complete monopoly 
of the elementary schools by the women is within sight. 1 heir 
salaries were considerably increased by their lobbying activity, 
the women principals securing an addition of a thousand dollars 
a year to their previous salary of 2,500 dollars. 

‘To one who bore the brunt of the fighting in the Board of 
Education against these anti-social changes Mrs. W ebb’s mild 
statement that such a feminising of the schools “ would seem 
to be against the public interest,” as if that fact would have the 
faintest effect upon the Feminists, is gently amusing. And at the 
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same time somewhat comforting. All the socialists and con- 
spicuous radicals in New York who openly opposed this assault 
on ithe children’s education could be put into a four-wheeler. 
Opposition was denounced as treachery to socialism and to 
progress. ; ‘ 

Feminism in America is an individualist movement. Its prime 
concern is the self-development and material advancement of the 
individual woman. For that it is willing to sacrifice the welfare 
of the community. Therefore, it is not concerned to maintain 
salaries for men fixed on the assumption that men’s remuneration 
must be a family wage, while the woman’s may be an individual 
wage. It is ready to reduce the man’s wage below the level 
necessary to family subsistence if only the woman’s wage be 
thereby somewhat raised. 

In America one immediate effect of woman suffrage is likely 
to be the establishment of this kind of equal remuneration for 
men and women in Government employment—a remuneration 
higher than is paid to women for the same grade of work in private 
employment, but not high enough to make it a family wage for 
men in the same social stratum. Already in the Suffragist State 
of Idaho, for example, not a solitary male is employed in the 
school system throughout the State, either as teacher or adminis- 
trator. The salaries paid are above a living wage for a woman ; 
but below a family wage for a man. 

In the State of To-morrow, when, in Mrs. Webb’s words, 
“ maintenance is assured to all, according to a standard of objec- 
tive needs,” the Feminist proposes that the “ standard ”’ shall 
be the needs of the individual woman ; the anti-Feminist proposes 
that the “ standard ’’ for the man shall be the needs of himself, 
wife and children. The conflict, therefore, involves the question 
of the maintenance of the family organisation, with the father as 
breadwinner and the wife as mother and home-maker. If the 
man’s wage is not to be a family wage, then the mother must also 
toil for the support of her children.—Yours, etc., 

JoHn MARTIN 
(Member of the N.Y. City Board of Education). 
New York. 
August 24th. 


Miscellany 
CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH HEBBEL 


N his recent survey of modern literature, Die Weltliteratur 
[« 20%" Jahrhundert, Professor Richard M. Meyer brings 

forward many complaints against England. Only in 
England, he says with a half-scornful exaggeration, has 
Ruskin’s principle been adhered to, not to read any German 
books. He further accuses us of profound ignorance of German 
folk-song; we know Alt-Heidelberg, that’s all. But the 
chief count in the indictment is our neglect of Hebbel. 
This charge is, in particular, fastened upon one of our most 
trusted men of learning, Professor Saintsbury ; whether 
with justice or not it is impossible for me to say, but it may, 
I think, be upheld concerning England as a whole ; for it 
seems that Hebbel, the centenary of whose birth was 
celebrated last year, is only one of those writers who are 
well-established classics in Germany, but in England merely 
names in a literary periodical or a work of reference. Mr. 
William Archer has often, quite rightly, charged England 
with coldness towards Ibsen ; but our indifference to Hebbel 
is more widespread and quite as great a reproach. Whether 
a cheap volume * of translations, published a short time ago, 
will do anything towards removing it remains to be seen. 
If it does, it will be but a tardy recognition of one of Ger- 
many’s greatest writers, and of one of the most significant 
European dramatists of the nineteenth century. 

Christian Friedrich Hebbel was born in March, 1813, in 
the little Holstein town of Wesselburen. His boyhood 
seems to have been of an almost unrelieved melancholy— 
he speaks later of his “ finstere und éde Kindheit.” But 
the spirit of poetry was in him : he rhymed before he could 
write, and with hearing Gerhardt’s famous hymn, Nun 


* Plays by C. F. Hebbel. Translated by L. H. Allen and Barber 
Fairley. Dent. Everyman’s Library. 1s. net. 





ruhen alle Wilder, especially the lines, “Die goldnen 
Sternlein prangen Am blauen Himmelssaal,” he definitely 
felt his vocation. It is interesting to notice this reminis- 
cence, because it shows, thus early in life, that instinctive 
feeling for colour which was later to distinguish Hebbel’s 
work, especially his lyrics. In 1827 the elder Hebbel died, 
unmourned, one would deduce, and the poet became an 
errand-boy, sleeping, like Chatterton, with the footman 
under the stairs. Eight years later, helped by a lady 
journalist, Amalie Schoppe, who had been interested by some 
boyish poems, Hebbel went into the great world, to Hamburg, 
to begin his studies, and, incidentally, to mect Elise Lensing, 
the woman (she was thirty-one when Hebbel met her) who 
was to inspire him, bear him children, and in almost every 
way help him during the following years of trial, until her 
rejection in favour of the beautiful and wealthy actress, 
Christine Enghaus. But that story, such as it is, must wait 
a little. 

The next years were “ wander-years,” occupied with 
going from place to place, Heidelberg, Munich, Denmark, 
Paris, studying and writing, making friends, conceiving his 
dramas, for Hebbel had decided that his calling was to 
be that of a dramatist rather than of a lyrical poet. It was 
in Munich that his genius definitely began to ripen : “ die 
finstre Stadt liess ihn zum Dichter reifen.’”’ Here, too, he 
received the inspiration for and made a beginning with 
several of his early dramas. Der Rubin, a fairy tale, after- 
wards to be dramatised, was written ; as, in part at least, 
was Der Diamant, an unsuccessful comedy. But, most 
important of all, Judith was definitely planned, though not 
written until the return, on foot, to Hamburg in 1839. 
This drama was finished in January, 1840, and its produc- 
tion, in Berlin, not long after, was a noteworthy event, not 
only in Hebbel’s life, but also in the literary history of 
Germany. Not for some years had the stage seen a new 
work showing such excellence of characterisation, such 
sureness of construction. The one, especially the portrayal 
of Judith, Holofernes and Achior, the Moabitish captain, 
as well as the other, showed that Hebbel, with rare confi- 
dence, had put his foot on the lowest rung of that ladder 
to the top of which he was to climb within the next fifteen 
years. Genoveva, begun soon after, with the heroine’s 
portrait taking a high place in Hebbel’s splendid gallery of 
women-characters, was one more step. 

In Denmark the dramatist became acquainted with 
Thorwaldsen and Hans Andersen, among others, and 
received a stipendium from King Christian VIII., to whom 
the very important play, Maria Magdalene, now commenced, 
was dedicated. It was completed in the year 1843, in Paris, 
where Hebbel settled for some time. In this “ burgerliches 
Trauerspicl,” “tragedy of common life” or “ domestic 
tragedy,” Hebbel was attempting a work of the kind 
typified for us by the pseudo-Shakespearian Arden of 
Feversham or Otway’s Orphan, and in German literature by 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. The story, suggested by a poor 
girl’s confidences, imparted to Hebbel during his stay at 
Munich, deals with the tragedy brought upon an artisan’s 
family. Clara, the patient, generous, good-hearted daughter, 
devoted to her father, old Anton, is loved by Leonard. 
Her brother Karl, a gay, careless boy, is arrested for theft, 
upon which the mother dies, and Leonard, fearful for his 
position, breaks off the engagement and betroths himself 
to another. Karl is proved innocent, however, and now 
begins the struggle in Clara’s mind, for she is with child 
by the faithless lover. Torn between love for her father 
and pride in herself, she refuses a former wooer, and at 
last brings herself to ask Leonard to marry her. He refuses, 
and so she cuts the tragic knot by suicide. Such a work 
was, as might have been expected, refused for the stage, 
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but it was published and recognised as a technical master- 
piece in its kind, one of the few really successful ‘“* domestic 
tragedies ”’ in literature, as Hebbel himself afterwards quite 
frankly said in his “ Foreword to Maria Magdalene,” a most 
important piece of criticism which must be mentioned 
again. A later drama, Julia, deals with a problem similar 
to that of Maria Magdalene, but with a non-tragic dénoue- 
ment, which, we feel, weakens the effect considerably, 
although the play appeals to us, on the other hand, by a 
curiously modern note. Julia, the heroine, might well be 
the forerunner of that long line of modern rebellious young 
women to whom we have grown so accustomed in the 
theatre. Maria Magdalene will not so easily stale. It 
stands at the height of Hebbel’s earlier dramatic achieve- 
ment. 

The rift between Elise and Hebbel had been daily growing 
wider. He was annoyed at what he conceived to be her 
repressing influence, which was mainly shown by repeated 
requests to him to take a professorship, marry her and 
settle down. In 1844 he went to Rome, from thence to 
Vienna, where he met Christine Enghaus, who was then 
the leading actress there. The two fell deeply in love, and, 
in 1846, they were married. Hebbel has naturally been 
severely blamed for this desertion. Reproach would be 
easier, however, could one forget the disparity in age 
between him and Elise, ber growing importunity which 
might well have silenced him as an artist, and the fact 
that she had always insisted that he was free. Hebbel 
himself had no misgivings whatsoever. In his journal for 
December 31st, 1845, he writes : “* To-day I became engaged 
to Christine Enghaus. I loved her certainly, but I might 
have attempted to master my passion had not life pressed 
so hard upon me and had I not seen in this noble-minded 
girl my only hope of salvation. . . . If peace of conscience 
be the test of action, I have never done better in my life.” 
Elise afterwards became reconciled to Hebbel and his wife, 
and acted as a godmother to a daughter born in 1848. 
That, perhaps, is all that need be said. 

Hebbel was now practically another man. Observers tell 
us his clothes looked more respectable than ever before. 
He began to move in the highest circle of Viennese society. 
A new and wonderful period of literary activity opened. 
Work after work was written : Genoveva was at length com- 
pleted. Das Trauerspiel in Sizilien, one of the least successful 
of his dramas, was finished in 1846. Julia followed in 1847. 
The next year the poems written from 1843 to 1847 were 
collected and published in a volume which contains some 
of Hebbel’s finest lyrics. Then came Herodes and Mariamne, 
in which masterly presentation of the well-known tragic 
story Christine played the leading réle. Hebbel was nearing 
the height. The next play, Der Rubin, however, was not a 
success. It was founded on the fairy tale of the princess, 
imprisoned in a ruby, and only to be released by one who 
should throw away the jewel. Apart from its presentation 
of Hebbel’s oft-repeated motto, ‘‘ Wirf weg, damit du nicht 
verlierst ” (“* Cast away that you may not lose ”’), it demands 
no further notice. Hebbel’s real strength lay in tragedy. 
This he was to prove in a lesser degree in the historical 
tragedy, Agnes Bernauer, which he began in 1851, but 
wonderfully and conclusively in the masterpiece, Gyges und 
sein Ring, which was completed towards the end of 1854 
in a remarkably short space of time. Hebbel found the old 
story, told by Herodotus and Plato (though he follows rather 
the first version), in an encyelop:edia. It is concerned, as 
everyone knows, with the Greek Gyges, who owned a ring 
able to render its possessor invisible. He lends it to the 


Lydian king, his friend Kandaules, who allows Gyges to 
see his incomparably beautiful wife Rhodope unrobed. By 
an accidental turn of the ring the Greek reveals himself, 


and the queen, in her shame, tells him he must kill the 
king and marry her. He does so. Rhodope betroths her- 
self to Gyges at the altar and immediately kills herself. In 
reading this short, concise, marvellously constructed five-act 
verse drama, in which every line, every word, tends towards 
the catastrophe, one can quite understand Grillparzer’s 
exclamation, “* Wie das ist filtriert ! wie das ist filtriert |” 
The fourth and fifth acts alone would stamp Gyges as a 
great drama, but on surveying it as a whole admiration is 
forced to cry higher still or reduce itself to silence. Between 
1856 and 1860 Hebbel wrote his great trilogy, Die Nibelungen, 
a triumph over material of great difficulty, and completed 
his epic Mutter und Kind, the story of which aims at showing 
that the rich family without, and the poor family with, a 
child are really thereby equalised. A collected edition of 
the poems was also issued now and the essays of literary 
or wsthetic criticism were published. For some time Hebbel 
was entertained at the court of the Grand Duke of Weimar, 
who tried to persuade the poet to take up a permanent 
residence there. But he refused, and returned to Vienna, 
where he died in the year 1863. 

Hebbel was always an industrious and candid self-critic, 
and in his letters, journals and essays will be found many 
analyses and judgments which are hardly to be bettered. 
Best of all, perhaps, in the essays Mein Wort tiber das Drama 
and Vorwort zur ‘ Maria Magdalene’ has he expounded 
his conception of his art. The essence of tragedy, for him, 
lay in a disturbance of the world’s equilibrium, which the 
artist must restore in his work. Rhodope’s shame, for 
example, is such a disturbance, and the dramatist makes 
her cry out : 

Die Natur vor Zorn im Tiefsten fiebert, 
Weil sie verletzt in einem Weibe ist. 

The balance is recovered in the very last line of the drama. 
Anyone who has studied Professor Bradley’s masterly 
criticism in Shakespearian Tragedy and Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry will not fail to notice how closely Hebbel’s con- 
sciously followed theory resembles Shakespeare’s unconscious 
instinct, or, let us say, unexpressed conception of the nature 
of tragedy. But while with this point so much of Hebbel’s 
intrinsic significance is concerned, influence on succeeding 
writers is rather a different matter. Hebbel was of far 
greater historical importance when he insisted, by theory 
and practice, on the close relationship that should exist 
between the dramatist’s work and the age in which the 
dramatist lives. Again the Foreword is the best place to 
study his contentions. There he declares that only when 
problems are present can an artist create: poetry should 
be the mirror of the day ; nay, of the hour even. He sums 
up all the involved but extremely important westhetic 
criticism of this essay in the words, “ Die dramatische 
Kunst soll zeitgemiiss sein.”” Maria Magdalene is the most 
striking, but not the only exemplification of this doctrine. 
All the other dramas were intended to be “ zeitgemiiss, 

in keeping with the spirit of the time; even Gyges, Agnes 
Bernauer and Die Nibelungen were to be no mere revivals 
of the past, any more than Hamlet is a revival from Danish 
history, but dramas in which the men of the artist’s own age, 
and therefore the men of all succeeding ages, should find 
living voices speaking a modern language they can under- 
stand, where soul should echo to soul. Shakespeare was a 
journalist, as Bernard Shaw remarks in the Sanity of Art; 
Hebbel was no less. Ibsen came along with what was, for 
the most part, the same doctrine, put into a more imitable 
and therefore more influential form. And therein lies the 
reason for Hebbel’s comparative obscurity, not only in this 
country but in Europe altogether. But Ibsen already 
wanes : maybe Hebbel’s star will now shine forth with yet 
greater glory. A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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SACRED SORROW 


E found himself, half-morbidly, half-longing for 
a great misfortune. The accusation of mor- 
bidity rose in his own mind and he presented 
it to himself with an air of engaging candour : he then, 
with equal candour, rejected it. For, after all, what he 
really longed for was not to suffer (that would have been 
morbid, if you like)—it was to rise superior to suffering. 
He wanted to be very quiet and quite controlled : tight- 
lipped, of course, and pallid, but with a rather winning 
smile triumphing over the external indications of his 
painful sorrow. He fancied life had been too kind to 
him. Who was he, after all, that he should find himself 
with good looks, and good brains, and a good income ? 
Who was he that he should be betrothed to the most 
radiant of young women? Or rather, who was he that 
he should be crippled and confined by all these limiting 
delights ? Was he a weakling, to need a bed of roses ? 
Was he not fit to go out from these scented bowers into 
the bleak air, to front the angry or contemptuous stars, 
to breathe the chill wind of disaster ? That was the way 
great men were made. To seek misfortune was out of 
the question; he saw that sanely enough. It would 
defeat its own object. But if misfortune came—why, it 
might be the making of him. Some people allowed them- 
selves to be crushed. He was not like that. A fellow 
didn’t want to boast, even to himself, but there was a 
cant of modesty as well as a cant of brag, and he knew 
perfectly well—why try to deny it ?—that he was made 
of sterner stuff. The muscles were there, but they were 
getting slack through disuse. He was becoming selfish. 
He was so much accustomed to pleasantness from his 
equals, deference from his inferiors, that he was actually 
growing to expect the elements themselves to be pleasant 
and deferential. He had been quite absurdly upset and 
resentful when a change in the weather had prevented 
his taking Olivia and her mother on that river excursion 
(oh, yes, he was open-eyed about his own pettinesses : a 
calm observer of human nature, particularly as exempli- 
fied in himself, for where else was there so clear a field for 
observation ?). He flattered himself (only it was not 
flattery) that he struck his finger unerringly on the weak 
places in his composition. There was, for instance, be- 
ginning to be a certain unresponsiveness, a lack or slow- 
ness of sympathy. Torments were being endured all 
round him—in hospitals, workhouses, prisons, brothels, 
slums—it was like a great factory of human anguish, 
a-hum with the noise of its activity. And he was shut out. 
How could one sympathise without understanding, and 
how understand without experiencing ? But if the blow 
fell, if he could take his place among the sufferers, his 
Sympathy would flow out to them in an even gush of 
comradeship. They would know they were all right 
with him. Anyway, their suffering would cease to annoy 
him in the queer way it did at present—in a series of 
little mocking pricks and stings. Once he was in it, of it, 
its power over him would be gone. He saw himself—so 
clearly, with no vain light of pretence or ostentation 
about it—putting aside condolences with an easy hand. 
“ That's all right, old man,” he would say : “ it’s your 
troubles I want to hear about. . . .” 
He would be standing, perhaps, on the steps of his 
club, dressed in decent unaggressive mourning. A friend 
would come up to him and apply one hand to his right 





hand and the other to his left shoulder, murmuring inco- 
herences. He would just smile, and say the right thing, 
and walk quietly away. Everything he did would be 
quiet. There should be no noise or shine of brazen 
ineptitudes. He would obtrude his trouble on no one. 
He would walk—quietly, quietly—in the midst of a 
great warm unselfish calm, sun-wide, sun-bright. People 
would perhaps be unkind to him: how facile to forgive 
them! They would be unkind to each other, and he 
would know it was because they had never been down 
into the great gulf or passed through the great fire. He 
would not blame them: they would not have had his 
opportunities. And how fine would all his senses, his 
appreciations, be! Music dropping on his soul in a sort 
of starry lightness, a faint pungent incisiveness—every 
note a star for brilliance and a flower for sweetness—the 
run of the melody lifted and relaxed as a chain of gems is 
run through the fingers, smooth, flashing, intoxicating— 
the grave harmonies drawing themselves together like 
armies, bursting asunder like bursting rockets, drenching 
with miraculous gold the dark world of his accepted 
sorrow! And the pictures—and the poems! To what 
a world of happiness was unhappiness the key! But 
most, of course, he prized the prospect of being at one with 
his fellows, of shaking off that slightly mocking in- 
feriority which his happiness seemed to imply, and of being 
able to say: “ Ah, yes, I understand. I, too, have been 
where you are, and the dark waters have rolled over my 
head. I shared your pain before it came upon you. Do 
not strive or cry. Be quiet, and accept. You will find 
sorrow a very beautiful thing. I will not insult you with 
pity. What has pity to do with these great harsh right- 
nesses of the world? This is so. So be “it.” Those 
were the things—that at least was the sort of thing—he 
would say. Not those actual words, perhaps, but one 
saw the idea. . . . Never to be able to take up that 
position was a pity. It left one defenceless before the 
pangs and the claims of others. It humiliated one. It 
excluded one. It was really damned annoying. 

He thought all this so often, as he went about paying 
calls and driving in motors and consuming dinners and 
purchasing flowers and presenting the flowers to his 
betrothed and taking her to parties and picnics and 
theatres, that it was almost inevitable he should be 
thinking something of the kind when the blow actually 
fell. Olivia’s illness drove introspection and egotism 
out of him for a long while—drove them out by sheer 
force of simple human anxiety. He was preoccupied 
with grief, as with physical pain. But when he knew 
the worst—when her mother came into him, faltering, 
sobbing, to tell him it was over—then it all came back 
to him with a rush, but a windless and enthralling rush, 
a rush of quiet. The anticipated peace possessed him. 
He saw clear. The world was full of striving and crying, 
but it was vain to strive or cry. One had just to enter 
in and share, to put away one’s personal grief. He put 
away his with a gentle gesture. Thin-lipped, pallid, 
faintly smiling (a rather winning smile) over the poor 
woman’s sobs, he held out both his hands. It was his 
moment. 

“ Do not grieve for me,”’ he said—* it is your trouble 
I am thinking of... .” 

* * * * * * 


So he lived and died a prig. G. G. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Over the turmoil of a world in arms 
There floats a rich indomitable coo * .. . 
*Tis Barclay. . . . Though excursions and alarms 
Torture the firmament, though Wilhelm II. 
In shining armour waits his Waterloo, 
Though on all sides the blood rains down in torrents 
Love’s interests still are in safe hands with Florence. 
What though the rest of us are turning tail, 
Assured by those who have a right to speak 
That only Patriotism has a sale ? 
She knows Love’s drawing-power remains unique ; 
Her books need never be postponed a week ; 
Sure of her subject, certain of her vogue, 
She has no need to adjourn, much less prorogue. 
Business as usual. Yet who knows, who knows 
Whether she has not chosen the better part, 
Swelling the proud full sail of her great prose 
Still with the gentler zephyrs of the heart, 
Rather than seize an Amazonian dart, 
Leaping into the middle of the fray 
Like certain other poets of the day. 
Has Robert Bridges’s success with fighting 
Been such as to encourage emulation ? 
Or Dr. Watson’s ‘ bit them in the Bight’-ing ? 
Or the same author's other lucubration 
(Yet one more blow for a disthressful nation) 
In which, dead gravelled for a rhyme for “ Ireland,” 
He struggled out with “ motherland and sireland ? ” 
Did even the voice from Rudyard Kipling’s shelf 
Say anything it had not said before ? 
And was not Stephen Phillips just himself ? 
And was not Newbolt’s effort on the war 
Distinctly less effective than of yore ? 
And would not German shrapnel in the leg be 
Less lacerating than the verse of Begbie ? 


When the Muse scized me, in this manner, by the hair, it 
was three o’clock in the morning, and I had just finished the 
new novel by the author of The Rosary. Had it been earlier 
I should have written more. But next day the mouse of 
inspiration had fled to its hole; the spell of the book had 
been dissipated; my vision had faded into the light of 
common day ; and I resumed my consideration of the posi- 
tion of Przysmel, a place of which, until this week, I had never 
heard. But what a fascination the book exercised while one 
was reading it! I can well understand why Mrs. Barclay 
commands a greater audience than perhaps any other living 
writer. She can beat the basilisk at its own game. 

* * * 

The reader is swept away with a rush of strong emotion at 
the very start. A tall reticent, bronzed man arrives by the 
boat train at Charing Cross. Thrown over by a woman, he 
has been abroad for ten years, nursing his grief and creating 
a reputation as a novelist. No sooner does he get to the 
station than he extracts from the coy bookstall clerk a con- 
fession that to him the books of Rodney Steele are the best in 
the world. Lump in the throat number one ; and a sovereign 
in the pocket of the clerk. Steele leaves the station to drive 
to a flat a friend has left him. Oh. the fragrance and glitter 
of dear old smoky London! Oh, the beauty of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial !— 

Mysterious through the gloom, he saw the nation’s fine memorial to 
a deathless memory. The gush of green waters, the golden figure at the 
summit, needed sunlight for their better seeing. But clear through the 
orange darkness gleamed the white marble majesty of England’s Great 
Queen. 

Rodncy Steele lifted his hand in reverent salute as he passed. . . 

** Lest we forget ! ’’ quoted Rodney Stcele as he looked at the majestic 
marble figure, throned outside the palace above the rushing waters 
** Yet—could we, who really remember, ever forget ? ” 


* The Wall of Partition. By Florence L. Barclay. Putnams. 6s. 


The rest of the book tells how he was wooed and won by his 
old love, now a widow. She had deserted him under a mis- 
apprehension and was resolved to recover him. She there- 
fore took the next flat to his—or rather to her brother’s 
which Steele was occupying. She had heard that owing to 
a change of telephone numbers her brother was constantly 
being rung up by mistake for a Hospital. One night there- 
fore Steele was rung up and a Kind Voice asked for the 
Matron. The voice reminded him of Madge. He began to 
feel so lonely that he willed, with all his will, that the un- 
known Kind Voice should ring him up again. 

“Speak to me again,” he said, ‘“ you, who spoke to me last night. 
Speak to me again. What wait I for? I wait for you! Just now— 
in my utter loneliness, in my empty solitude—I wait for you”... . 

The distant clock slowly chimed a quarter past the hour of ten : and 
—as that sound died away—the bell of the telephone rang. 


This time he made the Kind Voice promise to ring him up 
nightly in order to console him in his loneliness. The Kind 
Voice consented. Ultimately on the telephone they dis- 
cussed (he not revealing his identity or knowing hers) his 
novels. This is the kind of thing they say over the telephone: 

The thing of first importance is to uplift your readers ; to raise their 
ideals ; to leave them with a sense of hopefulness, which shall arouse 


within them a brave optimism such as inspired Browning's oft-quoted 
noble lines. 


When finally he confesses to the Kind Voice that his life 
has been ruined by a girl with whom he is still in love, Madge 
thinks the time ripe for an appointment. They meet. He 
finds that the Kind Voice has been Madge all the time and he 
steels his breast against the woman who has added deception 
to her previous crime. But her “ gracious gracefulness ” and 
other qualities win in the end, and we finish at Christmas with 
Herald Angels and wedding-bells. 

* * * : 

Mrs. Barclay certainly has skill. Nobody else can write a 
silly story half so well as she. Her English is fluent and 
vivid, although loose ; her humour is genuine if not subtle ; 
and she handles her dialogue, such as it is, very cleverly. 
But, above all, she knows how to serve out the glamour and 
the pathos with a ladle. The hero of this book is as generous 
as he is clever. He can conjure ; he can make seagulls settle 
on his shoulder ; and he does kind actions to widows. There 
are also a heroic ex-soldier who saved a man’s life at Spion 
Kop; a bishop’s widow brimming over wtth love and 
reminiscences ; and a honest stupid Englishman with no 
thoughts of self. The only bad character dies, and the end 
is a pean of joy. As long as she can keep this up Mrs. Bar- 
clay will never lose her hold. In spite of the war, this book, 
I should think, will sell in millions and millions. 


. * * 

Vorwirts reports that Dr. Ludwig Frank, a member 
of the Reichstag, has been killed in battle near 
Lunéville. Dr. Frank, who sat for Mannheim, was one of the 


leaders of the Southern Revisionists. I had tea with him 
at the Reichstag last May. He took me into the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House, where I heard Dr. Liebknecht make one 
of his anti-armament speeches, the one in which he inciden- 
tally accused a Prussian general of negotiating sales of de- 
corations. It seems very remote now. Dr. Frank was a 
barrister ; a big Jew with a heavy handsome face—sallow 
skin, aquiline nose, black moustache, strong chin, dominating 
eyes. His romantic air—he was supposed to resemble 
Lassalle—made him very popular in the rich Jewish salons of 
Berlin. He was a strong man, and one would have said an 
ambitious one. But a middle-class man who enters the 
German Socialist party sacrifices so much that he ipso facto 
clears himself of the suspicion of mere ambition. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jena or Sedan? From the German of Franz ADAM BEYER- 
Lem. (Cheaper edition.) Heinemann. 2s. net. 


The Lure of Romance. By H. F. Prevost Barrerssy. 
Lane. 6s. 


The book called Jena or Sedan ? is not about Jena or Sedan. 
It is more interesting than that. It is about the German 
army in the time of peace, and its object is to expose the 
vices and follies inflicted in the system by which that army 
is produced. Herr Beyerlein is no scoffing or contemptuous 
critic—he writes as a patriot, deeply concerned at signs of 
national decadence. This title, of course, asks the question : 
to which is German military method tending ? His implied 
answer is, from the German point of view, pessimistic. The 
publisher of the English translation, in an introductory note, 
says: “ The present war gives fresh interest to Herr Beyer- 
lein’s work. Are the failures of the German army in Belgium 
a sign that his warning was disregarded, and do they herald 
for the Allies the victory which this author foresaw if the 
country pursued its course unregenerate ?” But that was 
on August 17th. The question would have to be differently 
framed now. And before this is in print it may need re- 
framing again. Anyway, we know enough of the machine 
in action to realise that it can perform great feats of courage 
and organisation. We know enough to disprove the com- 
parison suggested between the German soldiers of to-day 
and those of the days before Jena, who, says Herr Beyerlein, 
“had played too long at being soldiers to be able really to 
be soldiers.” No; the trouble which this study concerns 
itself with is national decadence, the strangling of a nation’s 
soul in the grip of conscription. 

Herr Beyerlein’s methods are those of the remorseless 
realist, but he has a strain of idealism which continually 
keeps the disgusting details of what he has to say in their 
due perspective. He handles a number of important charac- 
ters, but if one of them is to be picked out as hero it must be 
Franz Vogt, the simple peasant, whom we meet at the 
beginning of his term of compulsory service, and leave 
emancipated, back in the old agricultural employ, a happy 
man again. For the average conscript hates his years of 
military service—inevitably hates and dreads them. The 
hardships are so intolerable, the discipline so cruel, the life 
so limited ; only the baser pleasures are to be had at all, and 
those only by soldiers not exhausted by their inevitable 
labours. It is a simple and obvious result that the coarsest 
natures get on best, and from that again it follows that the 
more sensitive carry away with them an incurable bitterness. 
IT am not sufficiently expert in psychology to say what the 
result of all this ought by the rules to be on a mass of men as 
fighting material; I know what it cannot help being on a 
nation. It is possible that the inconceivable brutalities of 

rar are well prepared for by the brutalities of peace ; it is 
not possible that a people so trained should be at ease either 
with itself or with the nationalities that neighbour it. 

Vogt came honourably and successfully to near the end of 
his term, and then, in one mad moment of fatigue and 
dizziness and resentment, refused obedience to a bullying 
officer, and was sentenced to imprisonment by a court- 
martial. In prison he found an old regimental acquaintance, 
Wolf, the social democrat, serving a far heavier sentence for 
an equally excusable offence. 

Two men, who could with a clear conscience acquit themselves of 
any guilty intention, were here herding with common criminals and 
carting sand like them. 

The peasant yielded this point at once. Wolf and he were both being 
punished unjustly. And the world was full of injustice. 


“Then you belong to us,” said Wolf. 
How do you mean ?” asked Voet—* to you ?” 


“ Why, you are a social democrat ! ” 

“Am I?” said Vogt. “ Perhaps; I don’t know.” 

“ If you think like that you must be.” 

“ Well, but I don’t want a revolution, or anything of the kind ; 
though it is all the same to me whether we have a king or a republic. 
I only want to have my work, and to do it as I like, and to be left alone.” 

“ The one leads to the other,” said Wolf. “ If things are to become 
better there must be a different form of government.” 

He went on further to speak of the brotherhood which should include 

all nations of the earth, so that there should be no more war and no 
more soldiers. Who else was it but the princes and rulers that hindered 
the coming of this fair unity of hearts ? The people certainly desired 
ever-enduring peace. 
Lieutenant Reimers, one of the few capable and enthusiastic 
officers in the book, kept a diary in which we find recorded 
a similar view of war. Speaking of a conversation with his 
colonel, he wrote : 

I could only say that I had brought away with me from the Trans- 
vaal an unspeakable abhorrence of war. 

** Of war in general ? ” asked Falkenheim. 

* Yes, indeed,” I answered ; and then it suddenly struck me what a 
preposterous reply this was for an officer to make. I qualified the 
assertion by saying I had assisted at the most unfortunate period of 
the Boer war, during the panic that followed Cronje’s capture, and had 
got to know only the seamy side of warfare—demolished farms, 
trampled-down fields, no real steady fighting, scarcely any skirmishing 
even, but just one continual rout. 

The colonel listened to my torrent of words in silence. Then at last 
—* Good God !” he said, ** a thoughtful man musi detest war—all war. 
But it does not do to be sentimental.” 


Herr Beyerlein’s greatest bitterness is shed upon the non- 
commissioned officers. He makes one of them a gambler, 
a thief and a seducer ; another he makes a lunatic; and the 
bullying he writes of is too sickening to dwell upon. Into 
the miseries of a conscript army he weaves, too, the old 
miseries of fate—lives ruined, hopes betrayed, in the sphere 
of sexual love—and lust—as in that merely artificial sphere 
of military preparations. I have not space so much as to 
ennumerate the evils he dwells on, from venereal disease to 
court favouritism, from the ghastly to the foolish. But the 
picture he draws stands out in its main lines clear enough— 
the picture of a mad world. Vast masses of suffering and 
innumerable sufferers, harshnesses and brutalities and 
unreasons, nations piling up against one another systems of 
self-torture which expedite the ills they pretend to avert— 
all unnecessary, all unwanted, all vague with the dreadful 
quality of nightmare yet hideous with the oppressive exacti- 
tude of reality. This madness the world has deluded itself 
with, and now it is paying the price of madness, paying for 
having preserved amid the powers and splendours of civilisa- 
tion the base aims and standards of barbarism. And to 
think that the poor conscript, who cares for none of these 
things, who wants only to be “let alone,” is among the 
chief instruments of suffering and the chief sufferers, is the 
slayer and the slain ! 

Anyone who cares to realise what the horrors of war are 
like may profitably read Jena or Sedan? It deals with the 
horrors of peace; but you can argue from the one to the 
other by the simple device of multiplication. I have not 
referred to the very great literary power of the book, its 
artistic scope and its convincingness. They have the 
supreme quality of being taken for granted. 

The Lure of Romance is an exceedingly well-written and 
entertaining work. Its scene is one of those vivid Occidental 
republics whose main business is revolution. The characters 
—the resolute American engineer, the fat fatalistic million- 
aire, the amiable but semi-imbecile lord, the unscrupulous 
president, his two strongly contrasted daughters (one grave 
and wise, the other provocative and flirtatious)—all these 
are pleasantly conventional without being unreal. The con- 
versation is particularly good, though it does not lend itself to 
quotation. for its goodness is not in isolated epigrams, but 
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in that sustained and prolonged vivacity of give-and-take 
which sometimes happens even in real life. The adventures, 
too, are exciting and yet natural. One feels that they really 
may have happened, and one is thrilled in speculating how 
they will work out. With so remote a setting, Mr. Battersby 
would have had every excuse had he indulged himself in the 
purely pictorial side of fighting. But he does not. He 
insists upon the hideous actualities, the stupid and disgusting 
truth. And nowadays more than ever that insistence is 
a thing to be thankful for. 

But I must not give the impression that The Lure of 
Romance belies its title by being mainly horrible. It is full 
of fun and charm and good writing and high spirits. 

GERALD GOULD. 


A CAUTIOUS UTOPIAN 


Harrington and His “Oceana.’’ By H. F. Russevz Sirs, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Camb. 
Univ. Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


If anyone desires a proof of the manner in which political 
writings influence “ affairs’ he cannot do better than read 
Mr. Russell Smith’s study of Harrington. Flourishing 
under the Commonwealth at a time when everybody was 
constitution-making, Harrington, in making his proposals, 
had his eye rather on a new England which might develop 
at once out of the England of his own day than on an ideal 
State towards which humanity might painfully tend. He 
was not an out-and-out Utopian; he was rather a political 
scientist, replete with knowledge of ancient and modern 
constitutional and economic history, who, as far as_ his 
proposals are concerned, stands somewhere between the 
Utopian pur sang and the level-headed gentlemen who 
write pamphlets advocating the referendum or the reform 
of the House of Lords. For a time he even had a group of 
followers in Parliament, and had he remained sane it is quite 
possible that, as Mr. Russell Smith suggests, he might have 
been called upon to frame a Constitution for an American 
Colony. But the fact remains that most of his contempo- 
raries thought of him as a crank in the same category as 
other constructors of Utopias, and that nevertheless in the 
course of time many of his suggestions have been given 
practical effect. 

Harrington’s central and most characteristic idea was 
that of the relation between property and power. Power 
tended to reside, and consequently should reside, he held, in 
the hands of those who owned most land. Governments 
will be autocratic, oligarchical or democratic, according as 
ownership mainly resides in the hands of the one, the few 
and the many. Where the constitutional surface does not 
reflect the economic reality, Government will be unstable. 
A republican and a (cautious) democrat, he therefore pro- 
posed the division of the land (still in his day the principal 
form of prosperity) amongst a large number of holders who 
must not possess more than a fixed maximum. The idea 
of this “ balance ” influenced subsequent thinkers in Eng- 
land, France and America. Some of Harrington’s 
theoretical disciples were led to practical measures exactly 
opposed to his own. Desiring to have the government in 
few hands, they desired to get the land in few hands also. 
But, as Mr. Russell Smith observes, Harrington’s achieve- 
ment remains unaffected. He 
was one of the first writers to give to economic considerations the 
prominence that they deserve, and to bring them into connection with 
the science of politics. The long duration of the sovereignty of the 
Whig landowners, no less than the modern socialist propaganda for 


the nationalisation of the land, bears eloquent testimony to the sound- 
ness of his actual thesis. 


The most laborious portion of Mr. Russell Smith’s work is 


that which traces the influence of Harrington’s constitutional 
proposals. He believed in fundamental laws, in the separa- 
tion of powers, in checks and balances, in the ballot, in direct 
election, in a double-chambered Parliament—the selected 
chamber debating and the more popular one voting—and in 
rotation of service. Though he has never been a widely 
read author he has always been studied by constructive 
political reformers. Mr. Russell Smith brings very strong 
evidence to show that William Penn was influenced by 
him ; his mark is clearly traceable upon the early American 
State Constitutions and upon the Constitution of the United 
States ; and the Abbé Sieyés was his follower. It was from 
Harrington that Grote, to whom more than to any other 
man we owed the Ballot Act, got his ideas on the ballot ; and 
though it must doubtless be admitted that the ballot would 
have been some time adopted had neither Harrington nor 
Grote been born, the credit to both remains. Among his 
minor suggestions were Colonial self-government, election in 
the army, a national theatre, taxation of bachclors and 
abatements for each child. These proposals have a modern 
air ; but Harrington was not so modern in his view of women, 
whom he did not even include in his Census. A republican, 
a democrat, but no socialist, he would find, perhaps, his 
nearest modern affinity in Mr. Belloc; and it was with reason 
that the group of young Bellocians who recently issued a 
book called themselves ‘* The Rota Club,” after Harrington’s 
debating circle. 

Personally, Harrington was a charming and popular man, 
who, though a republican, was on very friendly terms with 
Charles I. He reached his zenith at the close of the Com- 
monwealth. A short while after the Restoration he spent, 
quite absurdly, some time in gaol; and his subsequent use- 
fulness was much impaired by a standing delusion that he 
was exuding the spirits of flies and bees. Mr. Russell Smith 
does not overdo the biographical part. What he gives us is 
an admirable analysis of Harrington’s ideas and influence, 
and an enlightening picture of the welter of constitutional 
proposals in which England indulged under the Common- 
wealth. The book is an interesting study of an out-of-the- 
way subject, and the extensive and painstaking research 
that has gone to its making is clearly evident, though it is 
in no way paraded. 


THE SOUL OF SERVIA 
Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians. By Worstav M. 
Perrovircu. With a Preface by CuEpo Miyarovicn. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. net. 


Presumably we shall be surfeited with war-books in the 
immediate future, the best of which will be technical and 
abstruse and the worst as strong as garlic. It is therefore 
something of a relief to remember that if present-day oppor- 
tunism among publishers must provide us with blood, 
thunder, and heroism, we may at least get a glimpse of 
literature in the distance through the legends and folk-tales 
of the less civilised belligerents. And this book is about as 
good as we can expect in the circumstances. It is rather a 
hotch-potch, comprising introductions by learned Servian 
diplomatists, a military history of Servia, some malicious digs 
at Bulgaria, a study of national characteristics and a number 
of legends, ballads, folk-stories, and popular anecdotes trans- 
lated from the original in academic prose or in verse which 
recalls to us those unsophisticated days when we uscd to 
read all about “ Minnehaha, Laughing Water.” The collee- 
tion of semi-historical legends has been largely gathered from 
the nineteenth-century anthologies of the Servian peasant 
Voulk Stephanovitch Karadgitch, in whose efforts to r cord 
the traditions and self-expression of his countrymen Goethe 
himself was interested. One thing this book makes quite clear 
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_the close inter-relation between Servian literature and 
Servian history. That history, even in the polite hands of M. 
Petrovitch, is an unsavoury business. And it is as mono- 
tonous as it is bloodthirsty. Ideas have practically no place 
in it, and there seems to be no trace of social and political 
evolution. It is, in fact, a long series of battles, assassina- 
tions, unscrupulous ambition and civil warfare, due no doubt 
partly to the demoralisation caused by the period of Turkish 
domination from the end of the fourteenth century. And 
this kind of atmosphere is certainly responsible for the extra- 
ordinary stories M. Petrovitch tells us of popular credulity 
and superstition. Snake worship and human sacrifices, if 
they have not persisted into the twentieth century, are at 
least as well embedded in the national consciousness as the 
Round Table cycle is in ours. Pagan rites and ceremonies 
still survive ; vampires still roam the Servian meadows ; and 
veela (fairies with tendencies to gouge out an unfortunate 
Actzeon’s eyes) still wash their bodies in the brooks. Sun and 
moon worship has still, under disguised forms, its votaries, 
and marriage festivals and the like are still attended with 
innumerable pagan observances. Many of these customs are 
delightful, many tiresome, and many (a good many) merely 
barbarous. However we idealise this congeries of beliefs, 
irony cannot but have its way, when we read, in the history 
of the late Balkan war, of the forcible baptisms (our Chris- 
tianity or your life) of Moslems into the Orthodox faith. 

This half childish, half savage national temper has pene- 
trated to the very bones of the legends and ballads accumu- 
lated into this book. The majority of them are concerned 
with the supernatural powers of the Royal Prince Marko, 
the Sir Lancelot of Servian vision. Marko was a doughty 
warrior and made mincemeat of all his enemies, but he was 
not a psychological hero, like Achilles or A2neas or Charle- 
magne or Sir Galahad. And the others—Maximus, Tsar 
Doushan, King Voukashin, Banoyitch Strahinva and the 
rest—do very much likewise. They are simple souls and 
they smite hard. The folk-lore is much like the folk-lore of 
every other nation. Folk-lore is a universal granary from 
which the peoples, according to their several habits and 
peculiarities, pick and choose their grain. And so we have 
Servian versions of Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, and so 
on, spiced here and there with the cheerful frailties of the 
Balkan peoples, such as tearing out people’s eyes, cutting 
them into four pieces and attaching them to the tails of four 
wild horses. The best thing in the book is a small collection 
of popular anecdotes, thrust in rather cursorily at the end. 
They are in their way very shrewd and homely and happily 
free from the gross violence of the majority of the other 
stories. On the whole, whatever their qualities, these 
Servian legends have little of the romantic, passionate, and 
imaginative sense which is to be found in the old stories of 
some races, 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising: A Study of a Modern Business Power. By 
G. W. GoopatL. With Introduction by Sidney Webb. 
Constable. 1s. 6d. net. 


Advertising and Progress. By E. S. Hote and Joun Harr. 
Review of Reviews. 5s. net. 

The first of these books is by a student at the London 
School of Economics, and is an outcome of a Seminar 
inquiring into some phases of modern business. Without 
going very deeply below the surface of his subject, Mr. 
Goodall describes the process of spending the £100,000,000 
or so which goes on advertising every year in this country, 
and some of the more obvious and commendable results of 
this expenditure. Mr. Webb, as suggestive as ever, forecasts 
future changes in the purpose of advertisement. Certainly 





the State has not yet grasped the possibilities of publicity. 
If, for example, the Board of Agriculture had had a large 
poster advertisement put up in every village in England a few 
years ago, explaining the essential points of the Small 
Holdings Act, can we for a moment believe that there would 
have been so much delay in getting the Act understood and 
put into operation ? It seems certain that the army of 80,000 
professionally engaged in advertising will grow and not 
decrease in the future. : ‘ 

Messrs. Hole and Hart remind us forcibly of those old- 
fashioned text-books which used to begin by saying that the 
subject they treated was the most important in the universe. 
Poor medizval dry-as-dust logic, calling itself the “ science 
of the sciences,” took up no more extreme position than 
these authors, who would have us believe that their trade 
supplies the motive power of industry. Their view, exag- 
gerated to this point, is merely cranky. But to show that they 
really do understand their own business, Messrs. Hole and 
Hart have given us, with their review copy of their book, 
supplementary papers to save us the trouble of reading their 
book. Yet Mr. Hole’s exuberance—he is the author of the 
larger part of the work—is much too good to miss. His 
thesis, so far as there is a thesis amid his joyous outbursts, 
is that advertising is the missing factor in economics, which 
by its absence has reduced the science to an alleged state of 
anzmia, and that the cost of advertising is borne, not by the 
consumer, but by the unsuccessful non-advertiser. This, 
as Mr. Webb points out in his preface to Mr. Goodall’s book, 
is obviously untrue after the unsuccessful non-advertisers 
have ceased to exist. Mr. Hole also provides an analysis of 
the distribution of the national income, based on Mr. 
Chiozza Money’s and the Fabian Society’s figures, but we are 
uncertain as to what point he is trying to press home by this 
means. Does he mean that the working classes are un- 
successful non-advertisers, who ought to “get out and 
advertise,” or that the distribution of wealth might be made 
more equitable by the judicious advertisement of products ? 
The latter seems to be what is in Mr. Hole’s thoughts. 
Mr. Hart strongly approves of all Mr. Hole’s statements, 
and issues a challenge to the whole world to debate the 
subject. This reads like another throw-back to medieval 
days. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Memorandum on the Ukrainian Question in its National Aspect. 


By Yarositav Feportcuoux. Francis Griffiths. 1s. net. 

Those whose principles lead them always to the side of oppressed 
nationalities will have in the Ukrainian demands, as formulated here, 
a new nut to crack. The Ukraine, or Ruthenia, is, so to speak, the 
Ulster of Poland, or, perhaps, its Epirus. Poland has a traditional 
claim on Liberal sympathies, but, according to Mr. Fedortchouk, in 
Austria, especially in Galicia, the Ruthenes are tyrannised over by the 
Poles in the most extraordinary way, although they comprise more 
than 40 per cent. of the population of the province. In Russia, across 
the border, the treatment assigned to the Ruthenes, their language 
and literature is much the same as that received by Finland. The 
total number of Ukrainians in Europe is more than 30,000,000. It is 
certainly wonderful that this nationality should have lingered on and 
retained its individual characteristics during the three and a half 
centuries since its annexation by Poland was competed. 


The Financing of the Hundred Years’ War, 1337-1360. 
B. Terry. Constable. 6s. net. 

One of the Studies in Economics and Political Science published 
under the aegis of the London School of Economics. In this carefully 
produced book, picked out fact by fact from contemporary records, 
Mr. Terry describes the peculiar difficulties of providing the money 
with which to carry on the Hundred Years’ War, and the way in which 
they were overcome. The total revenue for the year 1331-32 was 
£72,514, of which, more than a quarter was derived from feudal sources, 
and £11,103 from loans. The receipts from feudal sources were 
falling. The wool monopoly, by which Edward III. hoped to raise 


By ScHuyLer 


so much, was not working well, yet for the three years 1337-1340, a 
total of £639,538 was raised, of which a third was lent. 


The strain of 
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these years caused a forced growth of the science of national finance. 
The cumbersome means of collecting revenue were abandoned in favour 
of more direct methods, while the growth of the merchant class and of 
the wool trade provided a substantial backbone to the economic 
order in the country. 


Master Clues in World History. By 
Longmans. 5s. net. 

There is evidence of an immense amount of reading in the pages of 
this book, but the conclusions expressed here are by no means new. 
The author puts forward climatic and geographical influences as 
factors in the evolution of nations, and he states in general terms the 
concrete instances of the effects of economic conditions upon the 
development of peoples which are described at length in Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s Evolution of States and elsewhere. In civilisation Mr. 
Cowan sees primarily the elimination of the nomad ; and his replace- 
ment by the tiller of the soil and the industrialist. This seems so 
obvious that we cannot understand his jubilation over the discovery. 


ANDREW REID 


THE CITY 


HE better news from France has brought about a 
much better feeling in the City, and, if there should 
be any indication of an early peace, the revulsion of 

feeling would be so great as to cause a boom; but we have 
not yet, of course, reached a stage which would warrant so 
optimistic an outlook. As a preliminary to devising some 
means of re-establishing business, the Stock Exchange 
Committee has asked for a statement from members showing 
the amounts due to them, and what accounts were open with 
them. The returns, when collated, will at least show the 
Committee how the Stock Exchange stands, and may inci- 
dentally show what truth there is in the rumour that large 
German “ bear” sales were made prior to the war. Com- 
plications as to interest payments continue. With the 
internationalisation of finance, many loans have been issued 
simultaneously in two or three different centres, with the 
result that coupons of a loan may be payable in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Brussels. In many of these cases—par- 
ticularly with South American loans—funds are available 
in one or two centres, but the moratoria, or the difficulty of 
making remittances, prevent the funds being available in 
the other centres ; the result is that in some cases it is possible 
to cash a coupon in Paris or Berlin, but not in London, and 
vice versa. The Paris Stock Exchange is now closed, but 
it has been stated that interest on French 3 per cent. Rentes, 
due October Ist, will be paid. The Banque de France has 
transferred its head office from Paris to Bordeaux, and with 
it, no doubt, its huge stock of gold. As was generally antici- 
pated, the Brazil Government, which found itself unable to 
pay its coupons falling due, has announced that it will pay 
them in the shape of a refunding loan, which is the best that 
could be expected in the circumstances ; past experience has 
shown that this country soon recuperates, and holders of its 
securities should ultimately suffer no loss. At home the 
banks are reported to be a little more accommodating towards 
some of their customers, but this applies to a few cases only. 
The United States Treasury is helping business by permitting 
various documents to be the basis of an emergency currency. 
For instance, to assist cotton producers, it has permitted 
warehouse receipts for cotton to be lodged as a security for 
70 per cent. of their value in emergency currency notes, and 
Germany appears to have been doing this sort of thing on a 
very large scale, enabling people to turn anything of value 
into currency. It will be seen, therefore, there are several 
things our own Government may yet do to facilitate trade. 
* * * 





The financial and economic position of the United States 
has always been of great interest to Europe, which has vast 
sums of capital invested there. This interest promises to 


be much greater in the future, for with Europe exhausting 
tself in war, its predominance in the world as a financial 


Cowan. 


factor will be diminished, and New York has a great chance 
of becoming the world’s financial centre. The New York 
Stock Exchange had, indeed, to close down as quickly as our 
own, and the position appears to have been remarkable, 
for panic-stricken British, German, Dutch, French, Swiss, 
and Canadian holders of American securities endeavoured 
to sell in New York at any price, and it is estimated that on 
the day the Stock Exchange was closed selling orders from 
Europe amounted to forty million dollars. During the 
preceding days vast quantities of foreign-held American 
securities were sold back to the United States, and it was out 
of the question to think of shipping gold for this flood of 
securities. As soon, however, as exchange operations are 
re-established the United States will be able to pay for the 
securities it purchases from Europe with its grain and other 
products; and as the position there is not at all bad, it 
would not be surprising if the American Stock Exchange 
were shortly to be re-opened. Bankers and investors in 
the United States no more wish to see a fall in security 
prices than the same classes over here ; but it must be borne 
in mind that every purchase by Americans of their own 
securities from European holders at a low price is a profitable 
operation for the country, for it represents a corresponding 
diminution of the country’s indebtedness abroad, and the 
fact that these securities can be purchased at a much lower 
price than was paid for them places the country in much the 
same position as a city which, having received par for its 
8 per cent. loan, is able to repurchase large amounts with 
its sinking fund at lower prices; thereby, for example, 
with an expenditure of £80 cancelling £100 of indebtedness. 
* * * 

It appears as if fortune desired to favour the United States, 
for just in this year of disaster, when its neighbour, Canada, 
has merely a moderate crop, America has a wheat crop 
which will be far and away the greatest in its history ; and 
just before this crop is harvested there is a tremendous rise 
in the price of wheat, which, it is estimated, will mean an 
addition of at least three hundred million dollars (say, sixty 
million pounds) to the value of the crop. Here is a huge 
addition to the country’s purchasing power at a time when 
American securities can be purchased from foreign holders 
at the lowest prices. 

* * * 

Grain has begun to move freely, and the balance of trade, 
which has recently been against the United States, will soon 
be reversed. On the other hand, big obligations such as 
short-dated notes and bonds issued by American railroads, 
which are still held largely in Europe, fall due shortly, and 
these payments, combined with the large sums that have to 
be paid for the vast sales of American securities already 
effected by Europe, will not improbably bring about gold 
shipments from New York. Business in the United States has, 
of course, been severely dislocated by the war, but it is 
easy to see how in the long run it stands to benefit enormously, 
and it should be the first country to recover from the blow. 
Of all the divisions of investment securities, the good 
American bonds and stocks would appear to be the most 
promising purchases at the present time, and among those 
railroads which benefit most from a good wheat crop are the 
Atchison, Great Northern, Baltimore and Ohio, Northern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific. 

* * * 

The position in sugar is peculiar, for Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, Russia, and Belgium manufacture nearly 
all the beet sugar that is produced in the world, whilst the 
United Kingdom is one of the largest consumers. It 1s 
estimated that the countries now at war produce about 
seven million tons of beet sugar annually, or about 45 per 
cent. of the world’s production. In Eurape the beet sugar 
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crop is lifted in October, and must immediately be converted 
into sugar: but sufficient labour will not be available to lift 
the crop and to operate the hundreds of factories, so that it 
js thought that not even half the present year’s crop will be 
made into sugar. So far as the French crop is concerned, 
most of the sugar beet is grown between Paris and the 
Belgian frontier. On the other hand, the East Prussian 
provinces now invaded by the Russians are also large 
producers. Holland and Italy are the only European 
producers of importance not engaged in the war. It is 
reported from the United States that hundreds of thousands 
of acres of sugar beet in the west of the country have been 
left, the foreign labourers who usually work this industry 
having had to go to Europe to join the armies of their 
respective countries. What is a misfortune of the beet 
sugar countries will be a benefit to the cane sugar producing 
countries, and Cuba in particular should gain by reason of 
the enhanced prices it will receive for its product, the 
more so as this year’s crop is a record—2,500,000 tons as 
compared with 2,300,000 tons last year. The point should 
not be lost sight of by holders of Cuban investments. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Steel Co. of Scotland.—The war cannot be blamed for the remark- 
able fall in profits of this company, for the accounts are made up to 
mid-July. The real cause was the falling off in the demand for steel 
consequent on declining trade and the undercutting by Belgian and 
German manufacturers. In this class of business wide fluctuations 
in profits are expected, but so progressively good has been the company’s 
record of late years that shareholders will doubtless be surprised to 
find the dividend reduced to the level of nine years ago—viz., 5 per 
cent., compared with double that rate paid for each of the previous 
two years. The manufacturing profit amounts to £74,500 (£122,900, 
July 1913), but, after making certain necessary deductions, the net profit 
is only £51,500 ; £6,000 is given as a donation to write off the expenses 
of the Appleby Iron Co., and £10,000 is added to the reserve fund, 
making it £210,000. Actually there is no “ Fund” ; the item exists 
in the form of the business assets of the company—in its stocks and 
book debts, ete. All the trading items show contraction: there is 
£40,000 less stock, £94,000 less owing by customers, and the company 
has reduced its trading liabilities by £66,000. A contingent liability 
not to be overlooked is that of 19s. 6d. per share on 125,000 ordinary 
shares of the Appleby Iron Co. This, of course, could be easily met 
out of the proceeds of the newly created Preference shares, but there 
is no immediate prospect of these being issued. 

Day & Martin (Blacking Manufacturers).—The original founders of 
this firm knew how to advertise. They sent gorgeously dressed foot- 
men into chandlers’ shops to insist on having “ Day and Martin’s.” 
The business was converted into a limited liability company in 1899, 
since when its career has been progressively disappointing. Dividends 
have declined from 74 per cent. to nil. In 1905 the accounts showed 
an actual loss of £8,500 on the year. The year 1913 was disastrous 
with a loss of £15,000. The current year opened so badly that the 
directors called together some of the principal shareholders. What 
these gentlemen have decided is not yet made known, but judging by 
the six months’ accounts to June 30th (which certainly show some 
improvement), very sharp measures will have to be taken if the com- 
pany is ever to pay another dividend. Apparently blacking is not a 
difficult thing to make, and numerous competitors have sprung up, 
some of whom advertise extensively and ingeniously. It seems 
obvious that the “ assets” are not worth the £174,000 which they 
total. There are some £30,000 of non-existent values, at least, apart 
from what goodwill stands at in the lump sum of £114,000. If the 
capital were reduced by one-half, these items could probably be wiped 
out, and the business would have another chance of earning dividends. 


Calico Printers’ Association.—The issued share and loan capital of 
this enormous amalgamation is £8,226,000. It was formed in 1899, 
and its early years were unattractive, no dividends being paid during 
the first six years. Then in 1907 it paid 6} per cent., stopped again 
for two years, and then paid 2} per cent. Since then, notwithstanding 
fluctuations, it has paid 3} per cent. regularly, but now once more 
the sequence is broken. In the expressive language of the Stock 
Exchange, profits have “ slumped.”’ Undoubtedly a fall of £269,000— 
from £374,000 to £105,000—is something more than a “ decline.” 
To pay the preference dividend, £50,000 is transferred from the reserve 
built up for this purpose. The ordinary shareholders, of course, 
receive nothing. The balance-sheet is not a very lucid statement. 
On the face of it the position appears sound enough, for against total 
liabilities of £633,000 there are realisable assets valued at £2,875,000. 
But this is assuming that the stock-in-trade could be sold at its face 
value of £1,758,000, and that the sundry debtors for well over £1,000,000 
meet their obligations. We are afraid that the current year will not 
prove very remunerative to the company, and a further draft on the 
reserve to maintain the preference dividend appears probable. 











THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION 

after the war will be the supreme work of English 

men and women. In the preparation for this work, 
HIGHER EDUCATION is essential. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W. H. BR.»GG, M.A., F.R.S. 

Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Professor de BURGH BIRCH, 
C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ZOOLOGY 
LITERATURE BOTANY 
CLASSICS EOLOGY 


@ 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY MEDICINE 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
LAW TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND DYEING 

PUBLIC SERVICE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICS COAL, GAS & FUEL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women. 
Halls of Residence for Men and Women Officers Training Corps. 
Inclusive Annual Composition Fees : 
ARTS £19 11 0; SCIENCE, £27 11 0; TECHNOLOGY, &31 11 0. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, The University, Leeds. 











House your books tn 
me Che Oxford” 


which is the only sectional 
boekcase that does not 
give an “office” appear- 
ance to ove’s room, The 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beauti- 
fully made, and moderate ix cost. 
It is made to any desired sizes and 
ef any wood. Do not purchase a 
bookcase before secing the interest- 
ing illustrated price list, which may 
be had post free from the inventors 
and only manufacturers :— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO, 
OXFORD. 





UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment House 

Association Limited,founded by the Bisbop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent 

paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 


YPEWRITING of every description carefully and promptly 
executed, 8d. per 1,000; 15,000, 6d. per 1,000. Duplicating and Copying. Cam- 
bridge Local.—Miss Nancy McFarvane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, E<sex 


"[T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
10d. per 1,000 words; Carbons, 3d.—C. F ; 


YPEWRITING.—AIl branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gatuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


TO BEeLET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 


IMBLEDON.—TO LET, furnished, for a few months at low 
rental, a charming RESIDENCE (detached); three sitting, five bed and 
dressing rooms; electric light and gas, constant hot-water supply; large garden. 
with orchard, backing on nursery gardens; telephone; three guineas to careful 
tenant.—Maplehurst, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


N AN, WISHING TO ENLIST, wants to Let Cottage, six-roomed. 

Pleasantly situated in peaceful elm-tree country on high ground 14 miles 
S.W. from Maidenhead Station. South aspect, charming garden. Rent 15/0 a 
week, £36 a year. Excellent daily attendance if required.—E. Howes, Cox Green, 
Maidenhead 


F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 





POSITION WANTED. 
EMPORARY OR PERMANENT POST in Business House or 


Society REQUIRED by middle-aged gentleman with thorough commercial 
and journalistic experience. Good organiser and willing to adapt himself to any 
position.—Box 267, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street. London, W.C. 
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THE LATEST FABIAN TRACT. 


The War andthe Workers 


HANDBOOK OF SOME IMMEDIATE MEASURES 
TO PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
RELIEVE DISTRESS. 


Br 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


HIS TRACT embodies and supersedes the ‘‘ Memorandum of 

Suggestions to Local Committees for the Prevention and Relief 
of Distress issued by the Fabian Society on August 17th, 1914. 
It contains a number of new proposals for carrying out the policy of 
the Government as set out in the Local Government Board Circular, 
P.R.D. 7, August 20th, 1914, which states :— 


“Obviously, the best way to provide for persons thrown out of their 
usual employment as a result of the war is to provide them with some 
other work for wages .... Where the demands of the normal 
labour market are inadequate the Committee should consult the Local 
Authorities as to the possibility of expediting schemes of public utility, 
which might otherwise not be put in hand at the present moment. 
Whatever work is undertaken by Local Authorities . . . . should be 
performed in the ordinary way ... . The menengaged. .. . should, 
of course, be paid wages in the ordinary way.” 


It also gives a list of the various Central Committees appointed 
by the Cabinet Emergency Committee, together with the names of the 


members and the ofhce addresses and other information. Voluntary 
workers are advised with regard to the various activities in which they 


can usefully take part. 
Price One Penny. Post free, 13d. Per dozen, gd., postage 


3d. extra. Special quotations for quantities of 500 and upwards. 
Orders should be sent to Wm. SrepHen SanpDERsS— 


Fabian Office, 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


(After September 29th, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.) 
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